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DISSERTATION 
Ancient 4 Noted Doctrine 


Revul foo and Derivation: : 


WHEREIN 


The ie Abſurdity of the Principles, an which the Notion 
of Revulſion was originally founded, is evidently de- 
monſtrated, and the immediate Conſ equences of 
Blood-letting plainly prov'd, both from the Laws of 
the Circulation, and the obvious Effects of this, and 
| ſeveral other ſpontaneous and artificial Evacuations, 
in the Cure of Diſeaſes, to be the emptying, ex- 
' hauſting thoſe Veſſels in particular, that more im- 
mediately communicate with the Orifice ; and conſe- 
quently that all Drains, whether by Bleeding, Iſſues, 
Setons, &c. ſhould be made near, as they conveni- 
ently can, to the Part affected. 


By GILES WATTS, M. D. 


At ; BATTEL in SUSSEX. 
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IHE following Sheets, in all Probability, 

had not been publiſd'd ſo ſoon, had it 
not been for the unlucky Caſe of an 
Apoplectic Patient, that happen'd in 

w chruary laſt, in treating which I was accuſed of 
Male- Practice, and that ſolely for purſuing the 
two obvious Indications of exhauſting, and break- 
ing the Impetus of the Circulation from, the Veſ- 
ſels of the Encephalon, by bleeding in the ſu- 
perior Syſtem of Blood-Veſſels, and of inviting the 

Blood in larger Quantities, and determining its 

Impetus, on the more remote Parts, by injefting 
"ſtimulating cathartick Clyſters, &c. applying Veſi- 
catories and Sinapiſms on the inferior Extremities : 
A Practice, which as to me it ſeem'd the moſt 
likely to relieve the Part affected, ſp ig will, I 


A 2 reſume, 


8 _mnbintain'd, that it rather invites the Blood in” 


Li) 
preſume, appear in the Courſe of the following 
Pages ſufficiently rational to the Reader. 


Te Doctrine of Revulfion and Derivation, at 
leaſt this laſt, is, ſo far as we can judge, as old 
as Medicine itſelf ; and notwithſtanding tis very 

evident, that the ancient Pratlitioners were great- 

ly divided in their Opinions on this Subject, ſome 
aſſerting that Bleeding exhauſts the Blood-Ve Yes 

: agjacent, to the Orifice, while, others as a 


"traordinary Quantities into, and conſequently over-. 
| loads ſuch contiguous Veſſels; yet from Galen's 
Days, the laſt of theſe Opinions has, generally 
Healing, been received almoſt as indiſputably true; 


Aud therefore Bleeding in @ Part remote from that 


:affeed has been looł d on as the moſt. likely leans 
Y ee Ju Part. 


:\ Thus + doe ind it was Cond indeed fill is) a 
4 religiouſly obſerv'd by the Generality of 
-Pratiitioners in Medicine, either to defer Rleed- 
Ang in, or near to, the Part indiſpoſed, till Blood 


Had been drawn. from ſome diſtant Part, or elſe to 


neglect it altogether : A Practice which, bowever 
agreeable to, and conſiſtent with, the laſt mention'd 
Opinion, in, doubtleſs, ſuppoſing the inf to be 
true, very irrational, and extreamly prejudicial to 
the Succeſs of Phyfick in general, ſince the Patient 
is bereby either totally depriv'd of the Benefit of a 
| moſt 


-- TY 
auI efficacious Means of Cure, or, at leaſt, ſo 
long, *till there is no further Occaſion for its Uſe. 


be Queſtion in hand then, and that indeed a 
Matter of no ſmall Importance to the Practice of 
Plyſick, is, what are the immediate Effect of 
Bleeding on the Veſſels nearly communicating with 


the Orifice? It was with a View to determine 


this Point, that | the. following Reflections were 
peun d, and if they Hall in any wiſe conduce to 

the Wuſtration of this Matter, whether it be ſole- 
ly by Means of the Arguments therein advanc d, 
or of inciting ſome one of greater Abilities, to exe- 
cute what I have only attempted, I fball have 
gain'd my Ends as an Author; ſince I am only 
concern d, that the Practice of this ſalutary Art, 
as in many other Reſpetts, ſo particularly in this 
Point of an Election of Veſſels in Blood-letting, is 
evidently defeftive, and far, very far, from being 
arriv'd at that Certainty, and Perfection, which 
has, by many its of Profeſſors, been ſo eat, 
alas ' ſo vainly wiſhd for. 


yy is very ſurprizing, that, 3 the 
Circulation of the Blood has been nom diſcover'd 

à great while, and many other extraordinary Diſ- 
coveries and Improvements made in phyſical Know- 
ledge in general, particularly in Anatomy, Hydro- 
ſtaticts, Hydraulicks, :&c. the Effects of Blood- 
letting, with regard to depleting, « or over-charging 


the 


ta, 

the Blood-Veſſels contiguous to the Orifice, are not 

yet determin d; and this, indeed, is ſo much the 

more extraordinary, as this particular Subject has 
à near and intimate Connection with matbemetical 


And mechanical Knowledge, the Study of which 


bas been ſo induſtrioufly proſecuted, and warmly 
recommended, by many of our greateſt Phyſicians, 


as the only Means of arriving at any tolerable De- 


 gree of Certainty in Practice: How far an intimate 
Acguaintance with theſe particular Branches of 
"phyſical Knowledge may have contributed to the | 
Aluſtration of thoſe medical Subject, to which 
"they have been applied, I ſhall not take upon me 
to determine z that this particular Point can't be 
decided without, at leaſt, a Smattering of them, 
is fufficrently evident to all, who have a rr > 

hs Hin fs the C . 3 


Now as the Adar were, to mention no other 
Particalurs, entirely unacquainted with the real 
Courſe of the Blood, @ Circumſtance which even 
their moſt ſtrenuous Advocates muſt acknowledge, 
it is very unreaſonable for us to be ſtill biaſs'd by 
them in a Queſtion, of which they could not pofi- 

bly be tolerable Judges, as being entirely deſtitute 
of proper Data from which to draw their Con- 


 elufions ;, yet ſo it is, that we are extreamly loth 


to part with any Maxim, that carries with it the 
Sauction of Antiquity, be it never ſo abſurd and 
ebviouſly repugnant to Common Senſe and Reaſon ; ; 

. ang 


and 1 queſtion ( wid us Reverence to the Anci- 
ents, as the Inventors of this uſeful and ſalutary N 
Art be it ſpoken) but this unreaſonable Ræſpełt 

for (a] Antiquity, this entire Confidence, this im- i 


 plicit Faith, that has been univerſally plac'd in 


the ipſe dixit of Hippocrates, Galen, &c. as it 
bas been one. of the greateſt Obſtacles to the Im- 
provement of Medicine in general, ſo it has in a 
particular Manner with Reſpeft to this Point, 


the Diſcos of which we have taken i in Hand. 


T he 23 are, 1 not without their 


; Merit, not only as the Founders, but likewiſe as 
the Improvers of the Ars Medendi; Zhey bave 


accurately deſcribd every of thoſe Diſeaſes with 
which they were acquainted, have given us many 
excellent Precepts with regard to their Treatment, 
and have deliver d down to us ſeveral extreamly 


uſeful Obſervations with regard to the critical 
© Terminations of Fevers in general, and by this 
Means enabled us not only to make pretty certain 

Progneſticks of their Exit, but likewiſe frequently 
to affift Nature in ber ſalutary Endeavours to ex- 
pell the morbid Matter; but alas! as they were 


entirely ignorant L 4 the many excellent Truths, 
5 which | 


| (a) Among the many remarkable convineing Proofs of 


this Circumſtance, we have a very notorious Inſtance of 
ahis Sort in the Gentleman ({Maſſarias) who did not ſcruple 


6 declare, he had rather err with his favourite Author 
Galen, than be in the Right with any body elſe. 


— — 


12 
which the Induſtry of later Times, and eſpocially 
of the laſt Century, has brought to Light, ſo 
' their Theory of, and Reaſoning on, the Animal 
Economy, the Nature of its Diſorders, &c. is 
erxtreamly defective and erroneous, not to ſay often 
. abſurd and ridiculous : If then, from the Notions 
they entertained concerning the Diſtribution of the 
Blood-Veſſels, Motion of the Blood, Ec. I can 
demonſtrate the Maxims, on which they founded 
their Doctrine, relating to bleeding near to, or 
at @ Diftance from, the Part affefied, to be ex- 

| zreamly erroneous and inconſiſtent with the Laws 

of the Circulation, and many other Properties of 

po Human Body, and that it is altogether im- 
poſſible for the Maſs of Blood to be attrafted to- 
7 ah, the Orifice in Blood-letting, as they ina- 
gin a, 1 bope the World will not deem me guilty 
of baving endeavoured" to confute their Nations, 
42d derogate from their Credit, merely to ſatisfy 
4 capricious. or contradifing Humour, eſpecially 
when I am endeavouring to eftabliſh in their Room 
an Hypotheſis, which as it is more agretable to the 
Laws by which our Fluids are circulated, ſo pro- 
bably it may, in ſome. Meaſure, conduce to. the 


better Succeſs of the Prattice of Medicine in ge- 
ral. 


DISSERTATION | 


ON THE 


Ancient and Noted Doctrine 
OF. 


Revulſion and Derivation, &c. 


HE Ancients, though they have re- 
peated their Rules and Precepts, re- 
lating to revulſive and derivative 
Evacuations, in almoſt every Page 

of their Writings, and eſpecially Galen, (to whom 
_ chiefly we are oblig'd for the preſent prevailing 
Notions on this Subject) have notwithſtanding 
made little or no mention of the Arguments on 
which this Doctrine was firſt built; however this 
be, from the Notions they entertained concerning 
the proximate Cauſe of almoſt every Diſorder, 
their Cuſtom of opening particular Veſſels in par- 

_ ticular Diſorders, the Definitions they have left 

us of the Terms, Revulſion and Derivation, to- 
B gether 


C3 
gether with ſome other Circumſtances relating to 
this Subject, with which their Writings acquaint 

us, one may collect a pretty fſatisfatory and 
' conſiſtent Account of the Principles, on which 
it was originally foundet. 


In the firſt Place, with Regard to the Cauſe 
of Diſorders, it is very notorious, that they at- 
| tributed them in general, but more eſpecially 
thoſe attended with Inflammation, Pain, Tume- 
faction, Sc. to a Flux of Humours on the 
Parts affected; of Blood with a Mixture of Bile 
in an Eryſipelas ; of Pituita or Phlegm, in an 
CEdema, & fic de ceteris; a (a) Phlegmon or 
common Inflammation was aſcrib'd to Blood 
flowing univerſim (i. e. from every Side) on the 
affected Part. We may likewiſe obſerve, that 
they made a grand Diſtinction between the dif- 
ferent Stadia of ſuch Diſorders ; whether they 
were (5) forming, or already form'd ; whether 
the Humorrs were on the flow to, or already | 
firmly impacted in, the Part affected, and the 
Fluxion at an End; and according as one, or 
the other, of theſe Circumſtances attended the 


Diſorder, 


(a) Sanguine igitur optimo ac mediocrem craſſitudinem 
obtinente ad particulam aliquam univerſim fluente, atque 
ob multitudinem conculcato, vehemens dolor arripit ho- 
minem, &c. hæc quidem paſſio totius generis nennen IR 
atque inflammatio nominatur. Gar. 


(5 In fi:ri w el in fatto. 


. 
Diſorder, they (c) form'd their different Intentions 
of Cure by revelling or deriving: : But of this 
; Particular n more e hereafter, 


| The next Conſideration that offers, is that of 
their opening particular Veſſels in particular Diſ- 
orders: now if we conſult their Writings on this 
Point, we ſhall find, they always gave the Pre- 
ference to ſuch Veſſels, as they imagined to be 
(d) diſtributed to the Parts affected, and this 

with a View the better to take off any Surcharge 
of Humours from ſuch Parts: Thus Hippocrates, 
aiter having given us a Deſcription of ſome of 


| thoſe, which he terms the (e) largeſt of the 


Blood-Veſſels, and demonſtrated their Connec- 
tion with the Spine of the Back, in their Courſe 
to the Thighs, Legs, external Ankles, and 
1 cet, adds the following practical Remark, () 
N 1 . 


c) Fluentium adhuc humorum antiſpaſis, i. e. RetraQo, : 
eorum autem quæ jam membrum obſederunt, derivatio 
medela eſt. Gar, de Art. Cur, ad Gl. Lib. ii. 


'(d) Tas for this Reaſon that opening of the exterior 
Vein of the Arm was appropriated to Diſorders of the 
Head, c. of the internal to thoſe of the noble or vital 
Parts. And hence the firſt was afterwards term 'd the 
: Cephalic, and the laſt the Bafilic. | 


(e) Ai nextlela 707 8 De Oſum Natura. 
(f) Ar. ei / bac was £5! Tar a. Tir &y - -& 


vr, & er Teig ixIαν, 06 ran i Fairs 5 9 ws 
FW) GG vw) iber. Ididem. 


1 


« We ou cht therefore in Pains of the Back and 
„ Hips to bleed in the Hams and external 
„ Ankles:” And tis evidently for the ſame 
Reaſon, that he orders, immediately after, the 
Veins of the Ham, and internal Ankle, to be 
opened in Pains of the Loins and Teſticles: 
And indeed (g) Galen, who is univerſally allow'd 
to have underſtood the Hippocratic Doctrine bet- 
ter than any other Author, not only illuſtrates 
the following ſimilar Precept of that Author, 
relating to the Adminiſtration of Blood - letting 
in a Pleuriſy, (+) © If there be Pain in the Cla- 
vicle, or Heavineſs in the Arm, or round the 
Breaſt, or above the Diaphragm, tis of Service 
to open the internal Vein of the Elbow,” by Ar- 
guments deduc'd from the intimate Communi— 
cation, which he ſuppoſes to interceed between 
this Vein, and the Parts above ſpecified ; but 
| likewiſe expreſsly ſays, (i) „It was a Rule with 
s him to endeavour, eſpecially in acute Diſeaſes, 
4 to exhauſt that particular Part, which hap- 


— 


pen d 1 


& Vide de * Ration. in Morb. . Comment. u. 


75 Am iy. 425 cuuairy n urn is Thy zxniia, 1 0 5 Toy 
Ppargtera, Ea: 9, 1 Tepl lau, f 1 vie r oper, TEparecs | 
e pnyei THY E TG Hart GaiGa, Thr k De Vi. Rat. in 


Morb. Ac. 

(:) Nos vero partem eam, quæ phlegmone obſidetur, tum 
celeriter, tum, quam cæteras partes, magis, in acutis præſer- 
tim morbis, vacuare contendimus. In Lib. de Vict. Rat. 
in Morb. Ac. Comment. II. 


[35] 


0 pen'd to. be loaded with the Inflammation.“ 


A further Demonſtration, that the grand Indi- 
cation they had in View in Blood-letting, was to ; 
take off any Surcharge of Liquors from the 


Part affected, may be collected from their Doc- 


trine of Evacuating Ka7ity, Or e direffo: Now 
this Term, which Galen renders by the Word 
Kal%n, ſeems to imply a direct, i. e. ſuch a 


Courſe of Veſſels from one Part to another, as 
eſtabliſhes an intimate Communication between 


- ſtance is of ſuch extreme Conſequence to the Pa- 


tient, © that whenever an Hemorrhage hap- 
« pens in the ſame Direction with the Part af- 

<« fected, it is extremely beneficial; but, if 

_ © otherwiſe, it is fo far from being ſerviceable, 
that it ſometimes does hurt: For (adds he} 
4 neither a Flux of Blood from the Right Noſ- 


<« tril in Diſorders of the Spleen, nor from the 


ac: 


* 


ner of Service: But (ſays he) a Cupping- 
„ Glaſs applied to the right Hypochonder, im- 
mediately reſtrains an Hæmorrhage of the 


Ly 


4 


c 


Ln 


leſs ſtrictly enjoins the Obſervation of the ſame 


Ho in bleeding in Hæmorrhages, Pleuriſies, 
(1 ) * In Diſorders of the Right Side of 


ehe 


(4) Dots Rat. per 3 Miſs. Cap. XV. 


(!) Si quidem in parte dextra locorum muliebrium paſſio 
 fuerit, a dextra manu, aut cruze detraxeris ſanguinem: i: 
| | | vero 


Left in thoſe of the Liver, are of any Man- 


right Noſtril, and vice verſa.“ And he no 


i 


„ 
2 the Loca Muliebria, (ſays the fame Author) 
<« you are to bleed in the right Hand or Foot 
« but in thoſe of the left Side, in the Extre- 
„ mities, which are in the ſame Direction with 
the Part affected. For what Hippocrates terms 
© Kaiftn, is according to Direction, we are 
then to open the inter Veins; fince theſe 
« are nearer to, and more in a Direction with, 
the affected Parts. Thus in an Inflammation 
af the Spleen, open the internal Veins of the 
left Hand; and in that of the Liver, the in- 


1 ternal ones of the Right. () But in Dif- 


orders of the Extremities, make your Eva- 
© cuations from their reſpective Fellows.“ And 2 
from hence it is evident, that they did not, in 
the Application of this Term, attend to the 
Circumſtance of the diſorder'd Parts being ſi- 
tuate on the ſame Side with thoſe, from whence 
the Evacuations were made, but rather to that 
of their being mutually connected by the Inter- 
vention of a direct Courſe of Blood - Veſſels be- 


vero in ſiniſtra, a membris, quæ illis in directo ſunt. Quod 
; enim ab ipſo Hippocrate Kai, dicitur, hoc ipſum eſt, 5 
ſecundum reQitudinem. Interiores autem incidere venas 
oportet : hz enim viciniores, magiſque e directo ſunt pa- 
tientibus membris. Nam, fi ſplene inflammationem pa- 
tiente, ſanguinem vis evacuare, interiores in manu ſiniſtrà 
venas ſecato, et ſi hepate, eadem ratione in de xtra. GAL, 
de Art. Cur. ad Gl. Lib. II. Cap. 11. 


( patientibus vero extremides membris, a conjugibus 
evacuatio facienda eſt. Ibid. 


tween them : For ſurely, bleeding i in one Arm 
or Leg, for the Relief of the other, can be call'd 
evacuating Kali on no other Account, than 


that of their reſpective Veſſels ariſing directly 
from the ſame common Trunks; a Circum- 


ſtance, of which their Anatomi ol Knowledge, 
(indifferent as it was) could not however fail of 
informing them. And indeed, (n) Galen tells 
us, that Hippocrates applies this Term to the 
Breadth, as well as the Length of the Body. 
From what has been ſaid then on this Head, we 
may ſee that they made it their chief Care to 
bleed in thoſe Veſſels, which were ſuppos'd to 
have a cloſe Communication Wi ith the affected 
: Parts. 


Hippocrates, tho look'd on as the Inventor 
of The Doctrine of Revulſion and Derivation, has 
notwithſfanding given us but a very inaccurate 
and ſuperficial Account of it: He has indeed, 
expreſsly made uſe of theſe (o) Terms, given us 
an obſcure (p) Precept or two, concerning revel- 
ling and deriving, and left us ſeveral Paſſages, 
e | —_— 5 
( Ex proceſſione, 7. e. Ka KE, ſemper pro ex ditrecto 
ponit, aliquando per longitudinem corporis, aliquando per 
latitudinem. In Lib. de Frack. Com. III. 


1 x 
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De Humorib. 


D) Darydlwaer Une. ajlcaar aviic. De \ Mer] 


Vulgar, Lib. VI. S:d, vii. 


. 4.4 Þ 
relating to the opening particular (q) Veſſels in 
particular Diſorders, and to the (7) bleeding near 
to, and at a Diſtance from, the Parts affected; 
but has, by no means, deduc'd from his Notions 
on theſe Points any regular uniform Method of 
* Proceeding, peculiarly adapted to the Cure of 
Diſorders in particular. This was a Work re- 
ſerv'd for his Succeſſor Galen, and which indeed 
he has carefully executed: For however ob- 
ſcure, and ſometimes even contradictory, the 
various Paſſages Hippocrates has left us on this 
Subject, may ſeem, as they now lie ſcatter'd up 
and down in his Works; his Commentator 

Galen, has ſo clearly and copiouſly explain'd, 

and fully reconcil'd all ſeeming Contradiftions 

between them, as from the whole, to form a ſet 

of regular, and conſiſtent practical Rules, relating 
to revulſive and derivative Evacuatigns of all 
| Sorts, and to the election of Blood-Veſſels in 
particula ar Diſorders, which have been almoſt 
chiefly 


(9) Ta Sieber veęu ed vrepire, I Er A sf, gath 
Truusßdiea, Spie- In codem Loco, 


{r) "Ame He, x dptertl- penis pr xale gaicas 
rds $T14755705, BY x2TARAHES kar 4 A, xd ange 7 
_ Udnuala faiviin, Y mula, Tis to be obſerved that 
Hippocrates is here ſpeaking of ſuch Tumours as have re- 
fited the common Remedies, z. e. of a Tumour of long 
ſanding. De Ulcerib. Lib. 

"Ei1ns wor Ie 6% rds 2. US) e op c TA ra cx | 
To x eples erb ar al du, uenaling pid, 420 re AI. 
Fi. eat Lib. de Ockum Natura, 7 5 


[9] 


univerſally and inviolably obſerv'd 3 in the Profeſ- 


ion to this Day. *Tis to him then, we muſt 
chiefly have recourſe for the fundamental 
| Notions of, and other Circumſtances relating to, 
this Doctrine, of which the Nature of this In- 


quiry obliges us to give a curſory Detail. In the 


firſt Place, we may obſerve, that by the Term 
Revulſio, Revulſion, was origi- 
nally underſtood, the communicating to a Flow 
of Humours a Courſe directly contrary to that 
which it had before; whether this was draw- 
ing it from the anterior Part of the Body, 


(56) *ArTIo Tao, 


Head, c. to the Poſterior, or vice ver ſd; 
whether from the Internal Parts, to the Ex- 


ternal; from the right Side, to the left; from 
the ſuperior Parts, to the inferior, Sc. That on 
the contrary by (7) HM,, per canales vicinos 


Aderivatio, Derivation, a Term probably borrow- 
ed from the Cuſtom of cutting of Drains, 
Sluices, Fc. in order to draw off Collections 
of Water, prevent Inundations, Sc. and from 


the Similitude which they imagin'd between 


(% In ſumma, revulſio facienda eſt, deorſum quidem, 
u bi ſucci ad ſuperiora : ſurſum, ubi ad inferiora vergunt: 


& ubi introrſum, ad exteriora; ubi men, ad! interiora, 


Sc. Vid. Gar. de Revulſione. 


(e) Derivatio cuſdem | eft generis cum evacuatione facta 
per particulam, quz fluxionem ſuſcipit ; fit autem per ali- 


quam vicinarum partium, ex. gr. quando per gurguhonem 
vel palatum fertur fluxio, per nares certe ipſius derivatio 
congruenter fit, Sc. Vid. GL. de Derivat. 


([ 10] 


the Effects of theſe, and thoſe of Qpenings. ad- 
jacent to Parts loaded with morbid Humours, 
. adopted into the Profeſſion; be this as it will, 
it is certain, by it was meant, either the divert - 
ing thro? any adjacent Opening, or the imme- 
diately extracting by Inciſions, Cc. the ob- 
ſtructing, ſtagnating Humours of tumefied, in- 
flamed, and otherwiſe diſorder'd Parts. 


Now the firſt, who has given! us any diſtinct 
Account of the Arguments, on which this Doc- 
trine was founded, is the great Cel/us * If 
Blood (ſays this Author) is to be drawn for 

the Relief of any one Part in particular, we 
© ought either to open a Vein of, or at leaſt as 

near as poſſible to, ſuch Part; nor am (2) I 
ignorant (adds he) that ſome are for bleeding 
< at as great a Diſtance as poſſible from the 
Part affected, aſſerting that by this Means the 
6 F low of Humours | is revell'd from, whereas 
| &c by i 


* 


(] Neque ignoro, quoſdam dicere, quam U 
ſanguinem inde, ubi lædit eſſe mittendum ; ſic enim averti 
materiz curſum ; at illo modo, in id ipſum, quod gravatur, 
evocari, fed id ipſum falſum eſt. Proximum enim locum 
primo exhaurit, ex ulterioribus autem ratenus ſanguis 
ſequitur, quatenus emittitur : ubi is ſuppreſſus eſt, quia non 
trahitur, ne venit quidem. The verb ewveco, literally tranſ- 
lated, ſignifies, to call out, and was frequently applied to 
the raiſing Herbs, &c. from the Earth. Hence, we ſee the 
propriety of uſing it, to imply the drawing the Blood from 
its great receptacles or fountains, the cava, ſinus venous, - 


Sc. Ctrs. de Med. Lib. II. Cap. x. 


Tir] 
4 by the other it is drawn on, ſuch Part, which 
is too much loaded already: but this, (ſays 


te he) is wrong, for bleeding firſt of all exhauſts 
* the Parts, that lie neareſt to the Orifice, and 
* the Blood follows from thoſe at a Diſtance, 
* no longer, than while the Patient is bleeding: | 
© when the Orifice is cloſed, it then follows no 
“longer, becauſe it is no longer attracted.” 


Thus we ſee, the grand Objection againſt bleed- 


ing near to the Part affected, was a Notion that 
the Blood is drawn from every Side towards the 
Orifice, and Parts adjacent, and that, as it 
mould ſeem by the Arguments above-mention'd, 
not only during the time of the Patient's bleed- 
ing, but for a confiderble Time after the Ori- 9955 
fice is clos'd; and it is indeed moſt probably on 
this Suppoſition, that Hippocrates, after having 
ordered Blood to be drawn, as far as poſſible, 


from the Part affected, obſerves, (v) that by this 
Means the Humours will be accuſtomed to ſuch 


a Courſe, or Tendency, as will prevent their 

Conflux to the Part affected for the future: 

however this be, that this Notion was a very 

prevalent one among the Ancients, is beyond 

- Diſpute; though indeed the Time and Occaſion 

of it's Introduction into the Profeſſion are not 
ſo certain. That the Ancients had not the leaſt 
FFC 
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Knowledge, not to fay in of the Circu- 
lation being perform'd in the animal Body, as 
has been long ſince demonſtrated by the immor- 
tal Harvey, is now, I think, univerſally agreed: 
That the Blood is contain'd in large Quantities 
In the Veins, and large Reſervoirs about the 
Heart, Lungs, om” Sc. and that theſe com- 
municate with one another, they could not be 
ignorant, though they had no diſtinct Notions 
concerning its Inclination, or Tendency, to one 
Part more than towards another. Now whe- 


ther or no they may not have taken Occaſion, 


from obſerving how apt Fluids, contained in 
| Canals, Sc. are to (x) continue their Tendency 
towards any Outlet, as well after, as before it is 


* cloſed, to imagine the ſame Circumſtance hap- 


pens with Regard to the Motion of the Blood 
towards the Orifice in Blood- letting, is to me, 


I own, Matter of ſome Suſpicion: And, in- 
deed, whether this Notion took its Riſe from 
this Obſervation, or that of the obvious Effects 
of Cupping, or of the unlucky Accidents of In- 
flammation, Tumefaction, Sc. that ſometimes 
follow on Blood-letting, when a Tendon happens 
to be prick d, or from any other Occaſion ; 
it is moſt probable, that it was not introduc'd 
into the Profeſſion, until conſiderable Progreſs 
))) + MM 
()] Every one muſt have obſery'd this Circumſtance in 


drawing off Liquors of any Kind, rom their containing 
Nep. 


4.4 & 

had been made in anccanicg) Knowledge, and 
theoretical Reaſoning ; as likewiſe, that it was 
the chief Motive that induced them to open 
ſuch Veſſels, as they imagin'd were diſtributed 
to the Parts affected, as the moſt likely way to 
relieve them from too great a Surcharge of 

Blood, by Means of the attractive Effects of 
the Orifice, and indeed to the Practice of Bleed- 
ing by way of Revulſion in general: Be this as 


it will, it muſt be confeſs'd, that to a Mind free 


from all Prejudice in Favour of any Hypothe- 

ſis, nothing can ſeem ſo likely to remove the 
Tumefaction, Pain, Sc. attending Inflamma- 
tions, as the extracting the morbid Humours 
immediately from ſuch Parts, whoſe Veſſels 
are thus evidently over- loaded; and indeed it 


is very probable, that Obſervations made on the . 


good Effects of ſpontaneous (z) Hæmorrhages, 
nay, that the common Senſe and Reaſon of 
Mankind determined them to ſome Means f 
effecting this, either by ſcarifying, bleeding near 
to the Part, or the like, long before any theo- 
retical Reaſoning was made uſe of in the Pro- 
feſſion: Nor is it at all improbable, that this 
was the ordinary Way of proceeding in ſuch 
7 Y_ till the Introduction of the (a) Notions 


above- 


(x) To wit, in Inflammations of the Anus. 
(a) Viz. That moſt Diſorders are owing to Fluxions ; 
and that the Orifice, in Blood- letting, an attracts the 
Waſp of Blood, 
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above-mentioned, laid it under ſome Reſtrictions 'E 
for however rational and likely to anſwer ſuch 
Practice might ſeem, no Doubt is to be made, 
that their Notions, when once they became pre- 
valent, would deter them from putting it in 
practice, while the Humours were ſuppoſed to 
be in a full Career to the Part affected, i. e. in 
the Beginning of the Inflammation, as well as 
induce them to bleed at a Diſtance at this 
time, as the moſt likely Means to reſtrain ſuch 
impetuous Flow of Humours on that Part; 
and this indeed was the general Practice: While 
the Fluxion was ſuppoſed to be violent, i. e. 
in the Beginning of an Inflammation, bleeding 
near the Part affected was look'd on as (5) dan- 
gerous Practice, and was therefore poſtpon'd 
till the (c) Decline of the Diſorder, when the 
Fluxion was ſuppoſed to be ſtopp'd; on the 
contrary, bleeding at a Diſtance was made uſe 
of at any time, during the Continuance of the 
Fluxion, 7. e. while the Humours were in full 
"0 low _ 


5) Si vero eas, quæ ex fluxionibus fiunt, inflammationes 
ſcarificaveris, magnum afferes malum, ac per initia præ- 
ſertim. Gar. de Art. Cur. ad Glauc. Lib. II. Cap. ii. 


(e) Quæcunque ex ipſis longioris temporis exiſtentes, 
poſt totius corporis evacuationem, atque aliam opportunam 
curationem, quaſdam durities & nigrities in membris ha- 
dent derelictas, his ſanguinem auferre nihil abſurdum eſt. 
Gat. in cadem Loco. 
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(d) Flow to the Part affected: In ſhort (e) Re- 
vulſive Blood-letting took place in the Begin- 
ning of Fluxions, and Derivative at their Ter- 
' mination ; and this has been the general Me- 
thod of Proceeding ever ſince, with this ſmall 
Difference, that, whereas the Antients ſeldom, 
though indeed ſometimes, bled near to the Part 
affected in the Beginning of Diſorders, after 
having premis'd bleeding at a Diſtance, the Mo- 
derns have in this Reſpect been ſomewhat leſs 
ſcrupulous. From what has been ſaid then, I 
would infer, that there were originally two Opi- 
nions, on which the ordinary Practice relating 
to an Election of Veſſels in Blood-letting was 
founded, and that theſe were widely, or rather 
_ diametrically oppoſite to each other; the one 
being, that bleeding exhauſts, the other, that 
it overloads, the Veſſels adjoining to the Ori- 
fce ; the one ancient as, perhaps, Medicine it- 
ſelf; the other, probably, of a much more mo- 
dern Date; the one founded ſolely on Experi- 

. Ln 
(A Si etiamnum fluxio valenter irruat, revellere ad con- 
traria ſtudebimus. Gar. Method. Med. Lib. IV. 

(e) Porro, ut ſummatim dicam, incipientes Phlegmonas 


revulſu evacuare oportet; quæ vero inveteratz ſunt, ex ip- 
ſis, ſi fieri poteſt, affectis partibus : quod ſi nequeat, ſaltem 


ex vicinis. Etenim in incipientibus avertere quod influit 


expedit; in inveteratis autem, ipſum tantum quod affectæ 
parti infixum eſt, evacuare. Ga. de Curand. Rat. per 
ſang. Mill, Cap, xix. 
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ence, the other on theoretical Reaſoning, and 
Precarious mr the one the Origin of 
Derivative, the « of Revulſive, Blood-let- 
ting; however this be, 'tis the laſt which has 
met with by far the moſt univerſal Approbation, 
tho” indeed not fo far, as entirely to exclude the 
former from the Profeſſion : for notwithſtanding 
that the Ancients were pretty well ſatisfied of 
the Truth of the laſt, they had ſtill ſome Re- 
ſpect for the firſt; this is, I preſume, ſuffici- 
_ ently evident from their Practice; for if they 
had been fully convinc'd of the Truth of the 
latter, and Falſity of the former, ſurely they 
would have regulated their Practice in this Re- 


ſpect ſolely by the laſt, and not have admitted 4 


of Bleeding near to the Part affected, as we find 


they did, even in the Decline of the Diſorder, 


when the Fluxion was ſuppoſed to be ſtopped, 
to wit, for Fear of renewing it; a Circum- 
ſtance that, according to their Notions, was 
not, one would think, at all unlikely to hap- 
pen; and indeed in other Caſes, where they ſui- 


| pected (/) any particular Parts to be ſubject to 


Fluxions, c. if Blood-letting at any Time be- 
8 neceſſary „we icc they laid it down as an 
_ infallible. 


) Quibus autem eximie pars quæpiam, ubi prius eva- 

cuati non fuerint, infeſtetur, haud æque liceat ex quavis 

parte evacuationem moliri verum ficut in its, qui pati jam 
incipiunt. Gar. de Cur. Rat. per S. M. Cap. xix. 


_ OE 
infallible Rule, to (g) open-a diſtant Veſſel, for 
fear of inviting the Humours to their uſual 
Route towards the diſeaſed Member, and there- 
by renewing the Complaint. Thus the grand 


Occaſion of the Reſtrictions, with regard to the | 


opening this or that Veſſel, under which the 
Uſe of Blood-letting has been confin'd to the 
preſent Day, was a prevailing Notion, that the 
Orifice attracts the Blood in greater Quantities, 
Sc. on the adjacent Parts, but this in ſome. 
| Meaſure accompanied with a Suſpicion of its 
contrary Effects. The Ancients were iticapable 
of fully ſatisfying themſelves in this Point, and 
therefore proceeded with Caution in reducing 
theſe oppoſite Opinions into Practice, and by 
cloſely adhering to neither, form'd it partly on 
the one, and partly on the other: Nor, indeed, 
need we wonder, that they were at ſo great a 
Loſs in forming a certain Judgment of a Queſ- 
tion, the Determination of which evidently re- 
quires an Acquaintance with many Particulars, 
of which they were totally ignorant: but ſure- 
ly now, that the Knowledge of the Laws of the 
Circulation, of Anatomy, &7. is arrived at ſo 
great Perfection, there is ſome Room to hope 
for the clearing up of this Affair, and conſe- 
N 28 quently 


g) Hzc ratio eſt, ſi quidem inſigniter infirmam partem 
aliquam habeant, in quam quæ colligitur plenitudo decum- 
bat, per revulſionem evacuare. GaL. de Cur, Rat. per 
Sang. Miſſ. Cap. xix. 
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quently eſtabliſhing the Practice, which in this 
particular Point 1s evidently and highly irrational 
and inconſiſtent, on more ſteady and uniform 
Principles. The Queſtion in hand then, and 

whoſe Determinatica, as it is indiſpenſably ne- 
: ceſſary, ſo will it immediately tend to the Ac- 
_ compliſhment of this deſirable Event, is, whe- 
ther does Blood-letting exhauſt, or overload, x 
the Veſſels FRSene to the Orifice © * 


„ The N Method then, 1 we ſhall obſerve in 
| our Endeavour to ſolve this Point, ſhall be, 
| If, To examine the two Opinions by the Laws 
of the Circulation, and conſider which of them 


ſeems the moſt agreeable to, and conſiſtent with, 


| thoſe Laws: And 2dly, To enquire, how far | 
the obvious Effects of ſpontaneous and artificial 


Hæmorrhages in the Cure of Diſeaſes, as like- 


| wiſe of the ſmaller Evacuations, which are evi- 
dently greatly analogous to ordinary Blood-let- 
ting, concur to the Confirmation of that Opi- 
nion, which ſhall ſeem moſt probable from our 
theoretical, or Pee Arguments. 


And 1 © order to determine ch of the 
two is moſt conſiſtent with the Laws of the Cir- 
culation, it will be neceſſary to enquire into the 
Nature of the many Reſiſtances which are made 

to the progreſſive Motion of the Blood, in its 
, Paſſage through the Blood- Veſſels in general. 
|{ Firſt, then, with regard to the Arteries: And 
| | here 
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here *tis very obvious, ſince theſe Veſſels are, 


even in their Syſtole, as full of Blood, in Pro- 


portion to their now contracted State, as in 
their Diaſtole, the preceeding Column of Blood 
vill make a very conſiderable Reſiſtance to that 
which is behind. Another evident Obſtacle to 
its free Tranſit is the Elaſticity of their Coats, 
which as they contract themſelves immediately 


after each Diaſtole, and conſequently leſſen the 


Diameters of their reſpective Veſſels, ſo they muſt 


be extended by the Blood impell'd from the 


Heart, before ſuch Blood can paſs through theſe 
Arteries. The next I ſhall take Notice of, is 
the remarkable Curves, and Angles, which theſe 
Veſſels make in their Courſe to the ſeveral Parts 

to which they are diſtributed, the Effect of 


which Circumſtances in retarding the Blood's 
Motion is ſo very ſelf-evident, that I need not 


inſiſt on it : Another remarkadle Impediment 
to the free Franſit of the Blood is their conical 
Figure: I am very ſenſible this Circumſtance 
has been the Occaſion of ſome Diſputes among 


the preſent Phyſiologiſts; but, if we conſider, 
that though the conjunct Lumina of all the 


arterial Ramifications are extremely, I had al- 


moſt ſaid infinitely, greater than that of the 
Aorta alone, ſo that from hence one may be 


1 


a>t to look on this Veſſel as a diverging Canal, 


yet that each individual Artery, trac'd ſeparate- 
ly from its Origin, is really, ſtrictly ſpeaking, : 


a converging Tube, we ſhall ſee no Reaſon to 
D2 = doubt 


| Py 
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doubt but as ſuch it will act on the Blood as it 
paſſes through it: To theſe Particulars I may 
likewiſe add another Circumſtance, i. e. the 


ſurrounding Part, whoſe Effect in impeding the 


Courſe of the Blood, will be more or leſs, as 


tis happens to be Bone, muſcular Fleſh, or 
cellular Subſtance: Theſe then are Circum- 
ſtahces, which make a real Reſiſtance to the 
Force exerted by the Heart in propelling the 
Blood through the Arteries, and according as 
they more or leſs eminently attend on them, 


ſo will this their Effect be proportionally greater 


or leſs. The next Conſideration that offers itſelf 


on this Head is the Manner, in which the pro- 


greſſive Motion of the Blood is continued on 
7 through the Veins : This, indeed, is a Point 
on which the e Phyſiologiſts are little 
agreed: The great Dr. Whytt of Edinburgh, 
than whom no Man ever argued more rational- 


ly and conſiſtently on medical Topics in gene- 
ral, is of Opinion, that the Force of the Heart 
reaches no further than the evaneſcent Arteries : 


« (þ) Beſide, ſays he, the alternate Diaſtole and 
Syſtole of the larger Arteries, which, in a 
ce great Meaſure, depend upon the projectile 


* 


* F orce of the Heart, and the Elaſticity of 
« their Coats, there is a vibratory and oſcilla- 
« tory Motion in the inferior Orders of Veſ- 
« fe, to which the direct F orce of the Heart 


„ does 


hit on the Vital and other Involunt. Ec. P. 95. 


* 
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does not reach, and where Elaſticity is no 
« way concern'd.” I am ſorry that I am ob- 


lig'd to diſſent from this ingenious Gentleman, 


to which, indeed, nothing but the moſt con- 
vincing Reaſons could have induc'd me; but, 
not to inſiſt on the noted Obſervation of Dr. 
(i) Hales, who ſays, he obſerv'd * the Motion 
of the Blood in a Frog's Lungs accelerated 
at each Syſtole of the Heart, not only in the 
fineſt capillary Arteries, but likewiſe in their 
< correſponding capillary Veins:“ Or of (4) 
Malæus, who was ſenſible of the ſame Phæno- 


menon in the Blood” $s Flow from the cut Veins 


of living Animals. I am really at a Loſs in ac- 
counting, from the Doctor's Principles, for the 
following Circumſtances that happen in Vene- 


ſection; 11 the Force of the Heart is not com- 


municated to the Blood in the Veins, why does 


it immediately ceaſe to flow from the Orifice, 


either when the Ligature is made ſo ſtrait as to 
intercept its Courſe through the Artery, or when 
the Patient faints, and the Heart intermits its 


Action? And why does it immediately ſpring 
afreſh, either on looſing the Ligature, or on 


the Patient's Recovery from the animi deliquium? 
And, indeed, what is, or whence proceeds, this 
animi deliquium itſelf? Does it not ariſe from 


the Intermiſſion of the Heart's Pulſation, ex in 
Fe opid 
(i) Hœmaſtat. P. 69. 
(4) Epiſt. oY 781. 
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opid ſanguinis, whereby the Encephalon is rob- 
bed of its due Proportion of Blood, or rather 
the animal Spirits (whether they are (I/) reſerv'd 
in Follicles communicating with the nervous 
Tubes, or are continually (m) ſecern'd from by 
the evaneſcent Arteries, and immediately con- 
vey'd into theſe Canals) depriv'd of that Force, 
which ſeems immediately neceſſary to their Pro- 
truſion, and conſequently to their Influence on 
the animal Body? To theſe Queries I may like- 
wiſe ſubjoin from (1) Haller, that not only ana- 
tomical Injections, but alſo ſeveral morbid Ap- 


pearances, as Eryſipelas, Inflammations of the 


Tunica Albuginea Oculorum, c. ſeem to de- 
monſtrate the Force of the Heart, in propelling 
the Blood, to be much greater, than the Fa- 
vourers of the above-mention'd Opinion ima- 
gine ; and that, as from Obſervations, which 
have been made on the different Degrees of the 
Blood's Celerity in the Aorta and Vaſa Minima, 
and Calculations of the Proportion, which the 
conjunct Areas of the laſt bear to that of the 
firſt alone, it appears that the Blood moves 
much faſter in theſe, than ſuch vaſt Diſpropor- 
tion of their Lumina ſeems to admit of, this 
its additional Degree of Velocity muſt be ow- 
ing to the F orce communicated by the Heart, 
| Thar 


(J) As was the Opinion of Ma/phigius, Boerhaave, Fc. 
(n) As was held by Ruy/ch, 
(z) Vide in Boerh. Inſtit. Med. 215. Not, F. 
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That the Elaſticity of the larger Arteries, and 
oſcillatory Motions of the ſmaller, both Veins 
and Arteries, have a conſiderable Share in pro- 
pelling the Blood, is very probable, nay is evi- 
dent, from the noted Phænomenon that occurs 
in Diſſections, to wit, the Collection of almoſt 
the whole Maſs of Blood in the Cava, and 
other large Veins; - but that theſe are the ſole 
efficient Cauſe of the Blood's progreſſive Motion 
even in the ſmalleſt Orders of Veſſels, indepen- 
dently of any Force communicated to it from 
the Heart, is really extremely improbable; for 
my Part I am much more inclin'd to attribute 
it to the Force of the Heart acting in Con- 
junction with the aforeſaid Motions of the 
Blood-Veſſels; for, though it is ſcarcely cre- | 
dible, that each particular Column of Biood 
reaches merely by the Impetus it receives at its 
Ejection from the Heart, to any great Diſ- 
tance from that Viſcus, yet it is very ealy to 
conceive how it may, by Means of the inter- 
mediate Blood, communicate a Kind of Motion 
even to that in the Veins, and by that Means 
gradually, though inſenfibly, promote its pro- 
greſſion through theſe Veſſels: But to come to 
the Queſtion in Hand. 


*Tis very evident that Opening a Vein can affect 
the Circulation in no other Way, than as it leſ- 
ſens the Quantity of Blood in general, and in 
ſome Meaſure removes the firt of the Impedi- 
ments 


Ry 7” 


ments above-mentioned, to the free Tranſit of 


the Blood through its Canals ; of which Cir- 
cumſtances the laſt chiefly concerns our preſent 
Enquiry. *Tis likewiſe as conſpicuous, that by 


how much more free a Paſſage the Blood meets 


with through the Orifice, than it did through 
the Vein, before ſuch Opening was made, fo 


much leſs will be the Reſiſtance to its Tranſit, 


not only through the open'd Vein itſelf, but 


likewiſe through its correſponding Artery, with 
its Branches, and that therefore, by the exact 


Laws of Hydraulicks, the extraordinary Quan- 
_ tity of Blood injected into ſuch its correſpond- 
ing Artery, &c. during the Flow of Blood from 
the Orifice, will bear an exact Proportion to 
the extraordinary Quantity that now paſſes 


through the Vein, or, in other Words, will be 
greater or leſs, according as the Patient bleeds 7 
more or leſs freely, and that conſequently, as 


ſuch Vein, with its correſponding Artery, &c. 
will remain equally diſtended with Blood as be- 
fore, no ſuch thing as Derivation, according to 
the original and ſtrict Senſe of this Word, can 


be affected by Bleeding near to the affected Part; 


and this indeed, ſuppoſing no other Alteration 
than that above-mention'd to ariſe from Bleed- 
ing, would be the Caſe: But not only the con- 
tinually decreaſing Quantity of Blood in ge- 


neral, but likewiſe the Interception of its Flow 


into the Cava and Sinus venoſus dexter, will 


conduce conſiderably. to diminiſh the Quantity 
of 
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of Blood that will be now enn; into the Veſ- 
ſels communicating with the Orifice: For as a 
Supply of Blood, equal to that running off, will 
neceſſarily be intercepted in its Courſe to the 
Cava, &c. the (o) Reſiſtance will be taken of, - 
in ſome Meaſure, in every Veſſel that empties 
its Contents, either immediately, or even medi- 
_ ately, into that Reſervoir, while the Heart will 
emit a leſs Quantity, and even that with leſs 
Force than before; and theſe I apprehend to 
be the only Circumſtances, which prevent theſe 
Veſſels from receiving an extraordinary Quanti- | 
ty of Blood, equal to that which runs off by the 
Orifice, or from continuing in the ſame State of 
Diſtention as before. To be more particular, 
let us ſuppoſe (p) 20lb. of Blood to circulate 
through. the whole vaſcular Syſtem every two 
Minutes, and the Vena Mediana Brachii to tranſ- 
mit about a ſixtieth Part of this Quantity, or 
4 oz. in the ſame Space; and that on opening 
this Veſſel 12 0z. run off within the ſaid Time; 
tis very evident an extraordinary Quantity, 
equal to 8 oz. muſt be thrown into the corre- 
E 4 Pong 


(e) Thus the diminiſh'd Reſiſtance in the Cava will 
SO that in the Veſſel! in which the Inciſion is made. 


( If we ſuppoſe the left Venuids of the Heart to gjeQt 1 

200. of Blood at each Syſtole, which, perhaps, is pretty | 
nearly the Caſe, and that the Number of the Heart's Pul- 

ations in a Minute are ſixty, the above Calculation wil 
be pretty near the Truth.” : 
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fponding Artery, Sc. of this Vein, during the 
Flow from the Orifice, in order to keep theſe 
Veſſels equally on the Stretch as before: Bur 
this don't appear to be the Cafe, and that not 
enly for the Reaſons above-mention'd, to wit, 
the Decreaſe of Reſiſtance in the Cava, of the 
Heart's Force, and the Maſs of Blood in gene- 
ral, but likewiſe becauſe tis hardly credible, 
uch an extraordinary Quantity can paſs into 
' theſe Veſſels, without diſcovering itſelf either 
by the Strength or Fulneſs of the Pulſation of 
their correſponding Artery ; now though I have 
made the Experiment ſeveral times, and that 
| with the utmoſt Care, yet I was never able to 
| diſtinguiſh the leaſt Alteration in either of theſe 
1 ircumſtances, during the time of the Blood's 
Flow, even when the Patient has bled very 
_ and that without the Aſſiſtance of a Li- 


From what has been ſaid, it appears, not on- 
ly that the univerſally prevailing Dread of in- 
viting the Blood in larger Quantities, and with 

greater Force, on the Parts contiguous to the 
Orifice, and of thereby increaſing the Inflam- 
mation, Fluxion, Sc. on ſuch Parts, is with- 
out the leaſt Foundation; but likewiſe that the 
extraordinary Quantity emitted from the Heart 
on this an is ay no Means (9) equal to 
that 

(2) A grand Miſtake, into which all cho have wrote on 


" NT 
that which is drawn off, and conſequently that 
the Bleeding really (7) exhauſts ſuch Veſſels, as 


E 2 | | _com- 


| this Subject, fince the Diſcovery of the Circulation, to wit, | 
Dr. Friend, Butler, &c. have univerſally run, is, that they 
have conſidered Blood - letting, as taking off the anterior 
Reſiſtance to the Blood's Motion in, and hereby inviting 
it in greater Quantities, Wc. on, the Veſſels correſponding 
with the Orifice, and that without any Regard to the 
Quantity extracted from ſuch Veſſels : Whereas from the 
_ foregoing Calculation, tis evident, that, in order to en- 
danger a Rupture of theſe Canals, by an over-diftenſion | 
of their Sides, the extraordinary Quantity emitted miſt ne- 
ceſſarily not only barely exceed, but that more than triply, 
the Quantity which paſs'd through them, before the Open- 
ing was made: Were it poſſible indeed to take off the Re- 


ſiſtance in ſuch Veſſels, without diminiſhing their Contents, 


ſuch Method would doubtleſs produce the Conſequences 
Which are ſo much dreaded in Bleeding near to the Part 
affected; but this is evidently far from _ the ole 
Cauſe of — AY 


(9 Whether or no it be owing to the exhauſting Effects 

of Blood-letting in diminiſhing the Volume of the Mem- 
der from which the Diſcharge is made, that the Ligature 
generally grows looſe after the Patient has been bleeding 
for ſome time, I ſhan't pretend to ſay : However this be, 
in order to determine for certain, whether this Operation 
produces this Effect, I would propoſe the making the fol- 
lowing Experiment. Let an Inciſion be made in a Vein, 
for Inſtance, of the Foot, and when the Blood flows f. 
let it be plac'd in a Veſſel full of luke-warm Water, to 
which a ſmall Tube is fitted, for the eaficr 0: vins (2 
Riſing of the Water. Now if it be found chat, 3 

Landing a copious Diſcharge of Blood b) V2.4», the 


* 
A + +. 
Narr 
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communicate more immediately with the Ori- 

| fice; nay, it is moſt probable, that the corre- 
ſponding Artery, &c. don't receive even fo 
much as they did before the Inciſion was made; 

though this, it muſt be confeſs'd, is a Point 

| which can't be exactly determin'd : However, if 
this be the Caſe, the Depletion which V. S. 
produces in the Veſſels adjacent to the Orifice, 

muſt be very * indecd. 


je” Thus much then with a. to the Effects 
of Phlebotomy: We ſhall now, in Conſidera- 
tion of a prevailing Notion, that Arteriotomy 

is more peculiarly adapted to relieve the Parts 
adjacent, brieſly enquire wherein the Diſferencę 
between theſe ſeems chiefly to conſiſt: The Ac- 
tion of the firit then ſeems to depend on its 
taking off the anterior Reſiſtance (if I may fo 
ſay) to the Progreſſion of the Blood, and by 
this Means enabling the over-diſtended Veſſels 


o 


Water remains nearly in the ſame State in the Tube, as it 
was immediately after the Immerſion of the Part, we may 
ſafely conclude, that Blood-letting really exhauſts, as Ce/- 

of expreſſes it, proxinzm locum; but if, on the contrary, 
_ the Reſult ſhould be, that it riſes to any conſiderable 
| Height, the Concluſion will not be obvious, ſince in this 
Caſe, in order to form any certain Judgment of its Effects, 
it will be neceſiary not only to know the preciſe Quantity 
requiſite to raiſe the Water 1 in the Tube to ſuch an Height, 
but likewiſe exactly to aſcertain the Quantity of Blood 


emitted by the Orifice, the laſt of which Circumſtances it 
is ampoſiblc to determine . 
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to propel, or diſcharge, their Contents, and re- 
cover their former State of Elaſticity ; whereas 
the laſt produces the ſame Effects by taking off 
the too great Impetus of the Fluids à fergo: 
The only Difference then between the two, 
ſuppoſing equal Quantities of Blood to be 
emitted by each in equal Times, is, that in caſe 
Veſſels open'd have an immediate Communicati- 
on with thoſe which are obſtructed, Phlebotomy 
ſeems more particularly adapted to diſcharge ſuch 
| Humours, as have, by their Stagnation, pro- 
|  bably, contracted a morbid Quality; and is, on 
this Account, ſurely preferable to the other. I 
cannot conclude this Head without obſerving, 
that as the Circulation will immediately, on 
cloſing the Orifice, return to its priſtine State, 
or, in other Words, every ſingle Veſſel receive 
its due Quantity of Blood, in proportion to the 
| Reſiſtance it makes to the Force of the Heart, 
ſo likewiſe the Effects of Blood-letting, as re- 
lieving this or that Part, will continue no 
hag, than while the Patient is Bleeding. 
And hence appears the Abſurdity of Bleeding, 
by Way of Derivation, as it is improperly call'd, 
in order to break through Obſtructions in old 
Tumours, inveterate Aches, Cc. 


Thus far then, with reſpect to the Effects of 
Bleeding in general, as it appears from con- 
lidering the Nature of the Circulation : It re- 
mains now that we put it to the Teſt of Ex- 
e, 
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perience, 4 Circumſtance, which when i it coin- 
cides with our pre-conceiv'd Notions, not only 
cConduces greatly to determine us in our Opini- 
on, but likewiſe receives no ſmall Degree of 
Confirmation itſelf from ſuch Concurrence; ſince 
ve are hereby fully ſatisfied of the real Reaſons, 


why particular Methods are peculiarly adapted 


do the Relief of particular Diſorders, when at- 


tended with particular Circumſtances, and qua- 
| lified to practice on much ſurer Foundations, 
and with greater Satisfaction to ourſelves ; for 


If the Practice of Phyſic is, when at its beſt, 


or in its greateſt Degree of Perfection, in a 
great Meaſure conjectural, it muſt neceffarily be 
much more ſo, when it has either reaſoning a 
Priori, or even Experience, ſolely for its Baſis. 


But to proceed to the Point under Conſidera- 
tion: It is an Obſervation, that can have eſcap'd 
no one, who is tolerably well acquainted with 
Matters of Medicine, that ſpontaneous Hæ- 
morrhages from the Noſe, as they are of Ser- 
vice in many Diſorders, ſo they more eſpecially 

relieve thoſe of the Head. The Antients were 
ſo extremely ſenſible of the good Effects of 


_ © theſe critical Eruptions of Blood from this Part 


in Fevers in general, but particularly in thoſe 
attended with a Delirium, and other Symptoms 
of a diſorder'd Brain, that they have been very 
careful to deliver down to us the many Signs, | 
which, by long Experience, they had obſerv'd 
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to forerun ſuch Hæmorrhages, as infallible 
Rules of prognoſticating this ſalutary Dif- 
charge. Thus Heat (5) and Tenſion of the Hy- 
pochonders, Pain in the Neck, Weight at the 
Temples, Miſt before the Eyes, Redneſs of the 

Face, Sc. have been generally obſerv'd to pre- 
ceed it: And 'tis very remarkable that, as the 

Delirium, with which theſe Symptoms are for the 
moſt Part conjoin'd, indicates the Veſſels of the 


— n, or the internal Carotids, in ſome 
; Meaſure obſtructed; ſo theſe, in an eminent 


Manner, . the Branches of the ex- 


ternal ones to be over loaded with Blood. The 


all-wiſe Creator hath, of his wonted Benevo- 


| lence to Man, made ample Proviſion againſt an 

over- diſtenſion, and Rupture, of the Veſſels of 
this tender vital Organ, the Encephalon, by 
forming the internal Carotids and the Vertebrals 
extremely crooked, by placing remarkable Valves 
at their Entrance, and conveying them thro' - 

winding offeous Canals, and by theſe Means 
beniking the * of the abundant Blood, 
with 


(.) It muſt be confeſs'd, that this particular Symptom. 
does not directly indicate an Obſtruction of the external 

Carotids, but yet I am inclin'd to think, notwithſtanding a 
very great Author (Dr. Sævieten ] has accounted for it from 
a certain Sympathy ſubſifting between the Nares and Hy- 

pochondria, that it is rather owing to the Blood's Regurꝑi- 
tation on, and Accumulation in, the large Veſſels adjoin- 
ing to the Heart, now that its Paſſage. is greatly * 
ed through the ſuperior Syſtem. 


EE 
with which there ſeems to be a Neceſſity for | 
this Viſcus to be continually ſupplied, before it 
arrives to it: And indeed, were it not for this 
admirable Mechaniſm, it would hardly be poſ- 
fible for this tender pulpy Organ to ſuſtain the 
Violence of the Circulation in Fevers, without 
ſuffering much more than it generally does in 
this Diſorder : Nor is this the only Contrivance 
Nature has here made uſe of, in order to pre- 
ſerve this neceſſary and vital Part; the Direc- 
tion of the external Carotids, with reſpect to 
the Blood's Courſe in their common Trunk, is 
ſo (t) contriv'd, that the extreme Ramifications 


of theſe will neceſſarily be much more expos'd 


to the Force of the Blood, whenever its Motion 
becomes more impetuous, than thoſe of the in- 

ternal ones, and conſequently much more li- 
able to be burſt; and hence it is that (2) Hæ- 
morrhages from the Noſe are ſo very common 
in Fevers. Now as theſe Hzmorrhages are no 
leſs remarkable for their good Effects in Diſ- 
orders of the Head in general, than for the 
— of their occurring, ſome Authors 
| have 


(z) 7. e. They are diſtributed in a much ſtraiter Line with 
the common Trunk, than the internal ones. a 


(5) It is very notorious that all the Arteries, which are 
biſtribured to the inveſting Membrane of the Nares, a few 
imall Threads only excepted, which paſs through the Fo- 
; ramina of the Os Ethmozdes, are deriy'd from the external 


Carotids, 
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have from thence taken occaſion, not only ta 

open the temporal Artery, jugular Vein, &c. 
in ſuch Complaints, but likewiſe from Expe- 

rience of the good Effect of ſuch Practice, 
ſtrongly to recommend this Method to others 3 

but by Reaſon of that above-mention'd univer- 

_ fally prevailing Dread of the ill Conſequences 

of Bleeding too near the affected Part, ſo it has 

happen'd that this Practice has always been con- 

| fined in the Hands of a very few, and even 


theſe have been too timid and cautious in its 


Uſe. The Ancients, Who were much more 
careful in following the Directions of Nature, 
in the Cure of Diſeaſes, than we are, had, 
doubtleſs, ſome Method of drawing Blood from 
the Nares themſelves in vogue among them, 
Since (w) Hippocrates, (x) Celſus, and (y) Ca- 


len, have all order'd Blood to be drawn e Nari- 


bus in Diſorders of the Head; and though they 
have left us no Directions in what manner to 
perform this Operation, yet it is hardly cre- 
dible that they would have recommended its 
Uſe, but from long Experience of its good Ef- . 
fects. (2) Zacutus L anus tells us, that he 
5 order d 


(av) Ori, Je Y ny Fins & pal / d xo 8 1 
#70 Ths dees & r METWT 2: 1 abo. Lib. I. 


(x) De Med. Lib. IV. Cap. 1 | 
( Lib. I.. de Comp. Medicam. Sec. Loc. Cap. ii, 
(2) | Obſ. 13. 1 | 
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order'd an Aſſiſtant forcibly to introduce a 
Quill, whoſe End was ſerrated, into the Noſtrils 
of a phrenetic Perſon, the Conſequence of which 
was, that a copious Hemorrhage enſuing he 
fav'd his Patient: And *tis very notorious that 
the (a) Agyptians us'd frequently to open 
_ theſe Veſſels in the Diſorders of the Brain, Face, 
and Parts adjacent. It was likewiſe very cuſto- 
mary among theſe People to open the Arteries 
of the Integuments of the Head, and that, as (5) 
Proſper Alpinus informs us, with ſurprizing Suc- 


cCeſs, in the ſame Complaints. (c) Riverius has 


related ſeveral Hiſtories of obſtinate and invete- 

rate Head-Achs, which were totally remov'd by 
this Method. Hippocrates has deliver'd down 
to us two remarkable Inſtances of the good Ef-. 
fects of ſpontaneous Hæmorrhages from the 
| Noſe in phrenetic Caſes: And (d) Aurelius Se- 

verinus tells us, he cur'd Numbers of phre- 
aetic Patients, by opening the temporal Artery. 

In ſhort it would be endleſs . and indeed 
5 would 


a) Vide Pr. Alp. de Med. Egypt. Lib. IN. Cap. II. 


8 Multos, qui vel antiquum capitis dolorem 3 
lerunt, vel oculos longo tempore habuerunt lippientes, per 
ſectam frontis arteriam ſanguine e vacuato ſubito quaſi præ- 
ſtigio quodam, ſanatos fuille Cayri vidi. Pr. Alp. de Med. 
Egypt. Lib. II. (Ip. xii. 


{c) Cent. ii. Ob. xxi. Cent. i. Ob, lvi. Cent. ii. Obſ. 
ixx2ix. Obſ. communic, xiii. and xxxi. & paſſim. 


) Vide de Ffhene, Med Cas. de Arteriotome. 
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would carry me far beyond the Limits I had 
preſcrib'd to this Diſſertation, to point out the 
innumerable Obſervations that occur in Medical 


Writers, on the ſurprizing Relief, which both 


natural Hæmorrhages from the Noſe, and arti- 


flicial ones from the Jugvlars, Sc. immedi- 


ately procure, not only in Inflammations, and 


other Diſorders of the Brain, but likewiſe of the 
external Parts of the Head. Circumſtances 


that are ſo very notorious to all, who have been 


converſant, in Practice, or among the Writings 
of Phyſicians, as to render all farther Quo- 


tation on this Head entirely needleſs. I ſhall 


therefore proceed to the Conſideration of another 


Diſorder, to wit, the Angina, in which this 
Method of opening Veſſels, adjacent to the Part 


affected, has ever been recommended as ex- 


treamly beneficial. It is true, the Generality of 


Practitioners make it their great Care to open 
a diſtant Veſſel, by Way of Revulſion, before 
they will venture to draw Blood from the Ra- 


nule. (e) « Since therefore, ſays the great Dr. 


« Swieten, in the moſt dangerous Kinds of 


« Anginas the leaſt Increaſe of the Tumour 


40 frequently becomes fatal ; it is, probably, 


E 2 2 for 


(e) Cum ergo bs periculoſiſſimis illis Anginis minimum tu- 


moris inflammatorii augmentum ſzpe fit lethale: Hinc 
forte periculum ſubeſt, fi non prius inſtituta largi venzſec- 


tione in locis remotioribus, raninz venæ ſtatim ſecentur, 


Comment. in Boerh. Aph. Vol. II. P. 674. 
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for this Reaſon, that opening the Ranulz, 


< before a large Quantity of Blood be drawn 
< from the more remote Parts, is attended with 


* ſo much Danger.” Now were we to enquire 
their Reaſon for premiſing the opening of a diſ- 
tant, to that of an adjacent Veſſel, they would 
tell us, the firſt Veneſection turns the Courſe of 
. the Blood towards the Extremities, and conſe- 
quently directly from the Part, to which it is at 


preſent præter- naturally inclin'd, and that for 


this Reaſon opening an adjacent Veſſel at this 
time, will not be ſo apt to draw the Blood too 
impetuouſly on, and over-load, the already too 
much tumified Part, as if it had been put in 
Practice at firſt, while the Blood was in full 
Carreer towards ſuch Part; a Reaſon, indeed, 
that was excuſeable enough in Galen, &c. but 
is ſurely. altogether unpardonable in any one, 


who profeſſes to underſtand the Circulation of 


the Blood; for, ſince immediately on cloſing the | 
Orifice, the C irculation will return to its wonted 
Courſe, opening the Ranulæ will be as likely to 


produce theſe Conſequences at this time, as if 


practiſed out of hand, provided the Orifice has 
2 really any ſuch attractive Influence on the Maſs - 
of B' od, as has been generally aſcrib'd to it; 


but that this is in no wiſe the Cafe, is not only 


probable from the preceding Arguments, but 
is extreamly manifeſt from this ſingle Circum- 


ſtance, that opening theſe Veſſels in this Diſ- 
order 
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order his been generally loo ook'd on, as the laſt 
(f) Reſort in Cafes of Extremity; for as the 
Parts affected, when the Diſorder is arriv'd to 
ſo great an Height, are ſo exceſſively tumified, 
that there is ſcarce any Paſlage left for the Air 
to enter the Trachea Arteria; it is very evi- 
dent, as well that this Method can give Re- 
lief in no other Way, than as it exhauſts the 
Veſſels of the inflam'd Parts, and conſequently 
diminiſhes the Tumour, as that, if it has any 
Influence in attracting the ſanguinary Maſs, it 
muſt, in ſuch Caſes, increaſe the Swelling fo far, 
as immediately to ſuffocate and deſtroy the Pa- 
tient; but if this had been its uſual Conſe- 
- quence, ſurely the Antients would, by no means, 
have ſo warmly recommended its Uſe. The 


ſame likewiſe may be ſaid with reſpect to the 


Effects of naſal Hæmorrhages, opening of the 
Jugulars, &c. in Caſes of violent Inflammations 
of the Brain. Now, as Experience plainly 
evinces the Efficacy of this Method in deſperate 
Caſes, and after all other Means have been tried 
in vain, there is, I preſume, great Reaſon to 
imagine it would much more frequently anſwer, 


nay, that it would ſeldom or never fail, if put 


in Practice in the Beginning of ſuch Diſorders. 
| And, 


Unimum eſt, incidere ſatis altis plagis ſub ipſis max- 
illis ſupra collum, & in palato circa uvam, vel eas venas, 
quæ ſub lingua ſunt: ut per ea vulnera morbus erumpat : 
quibus fi non fuerit æger adjutus, ſcire licet a malo victum 
elſe. CELs. de Med. Lib. IV. Cap. iv. 
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And, indeed, I have open'd the Ranulæ in 
Numbers of Patients, labouring under the An- 


gina, and that without premiſing Bleeding from 
any other Part, without any manner of ill Con- 


ſequence; and am intimately acquainted with A 


Gentleman of very extenſive Practice in the Pro- 


feſſion, who has purſued this Method for many 


Years with the greateſt Succeſs, having never had 


the Misfortune to loſe a ſingle Patient, among 
the great Numbers he has had the Care of in 
this Diſorder. 1 


And here, in order farther to demonſtrate the 
good Effects of Derivative Blood- letting, I might 
have proceeded to collect the concurrent Teſti- 
monies of the beſt, both Ancient and Modern, 
Writers in Phyſic, in Favour of this Practice in 
ſeveral other Diſorders, as the (g) Apoplexy, 
Opthalmia, c. were it not, that it would have 
carried me beyond the intended Bounds of this 
Paper; or rather, that it is, I preſume, intirely 
needleſs, after having already given ſuch re- 
markable Inſtances of its good Effects: And 
indeed it muſt be confeſs'd, if thoſe are not ſuf- 
ficient to convince any unprejudic'd Perſon, 
that this Practice is, if not efficacious, at leaſt 
| Harmleſs and innocent; were I. in the ſame 
„ Manner, 


Opening the Jugulars, Temporal and Occipital Ar- 
teries, Cupping on the Occiput, Nucha, Shoulders, Sc. 
have been univerſally look'd on as moſt efficacious in theſe 
Diſorders, from the earlieſt Antiquity to the preſent Time. 
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Manner, to go throu oh with the whole Cata- 
logue of Ills incident to Mankind, and demon- 
ſtrate its good Effects in each, it would be to 
no Purpoſe; for ſurely, if it be poſſible to de- 
termine the good or bad Effects of a Remedy in 
0 any one Diſorder whatever, it may be done 
in theſe above-mentioned, and more eſpe- 
cially in their moſt dangerous Stadia, wherein 
the leaſt Increaſe of Tumefaction, in the reſpect- 
ive Parts affected, muſt be fatal. It is, I own, 


difficult to diſtinguiſh between the right arid 5 


wrong Method of Cure in ſome Diſorders, eſ— 
pecially thoſe, whoſe Nature is remarkably ob- 
ſcure and unintelligible ; ſome die, and others 
recover, - in the ſame Diſeaſes, and under the 
fame Regimen: There are many the Doctor 
can't cure, and many the Nurſe cannot kill. 
The moſt rational Method, and moſt approv'd 
Remedies ſometimes fail, while the moſt pre- 
poſterous Regimen ſucceeds: And hence it is, 
that we are frequently at a Loſs in forming a 
Judgment of the Effects of the Means of Cure, 
we adminiſter in ſeveral Diſorders; but the Na- 
ture of the Angina and Phrenitis is ſo plain and 
obvious, that we can't ſo eaſily be deceiv'd in 
them: And I will appeal to any Perſon, but in- 
differently acquainted with the Nature of Dij- 
eaſes, whether, if Bleeding is really attended 
with thoſe Conſequences, which have been ge- 


nerally attributed to it, opening a Veſſel near to 


the Part affected in either of theſe Diſorders, 


When 
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| when violent, muſt not be follow'd, and that 
immediately, by the (5) Death, inſtead of the 
en, of che Patient. 


a And yet how ty inconſiſtent with the 
obvious Conſequences of theſe Evacuations in 
theſe Diſorders, is the univerſally eſpouſed Opi- 

nion concerning the Effects of Bleeding on the 


Veſſels adjoining to the Orifice? Thus we are 


told, (i) It is apparent that the neceſſary 
Effect of Derivative Bleeding, is, the bring- 

e ing a greater Quantity of Blood, during the 
« Time of the Operation, into that Part where 
the Vein is open'd, than what naturally flow- 
„ed into it before; the Conſequence of which 
< will be, that the Capillary Veſſels will be diſ- 


« tended and over-charged with Blood, from 


_ «© whence Obſtructions and Inflammations will 
<< probably ariſe, or if there happen'd to be 
c any before in that Part, they will be en- 
„ creaſed; but if the Load be fo great, that 

© the Veſſels are unable to bear it, in ſuch 

© Caſe their Coats muſt give way, and an Ex- 

« travaſation of Blood enſue.“ Hence we fee 
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) And this ſurely is an Event, which we may with ſo 
much the greater Aſſurance of Certainty foretel would be 
the Conſequence, as in the worſt Stadia of both theſe Diſ- 
orders the Parts affected are ſo extreamly tumefied, that 
the leaſt Addition to their ſwelling mult inevitably deſtroy 
| ſuch Patients. 


(i) Butler on Blood-letting, P. 57. 
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the dreadful Apprehenſions, that have conſtartt= 
ly deterred Practitioners from bleeding near 
to the Part affected, and I am well ſatisfied, 
this ſingle Circumſtance of the Medical World's 
being fo firmly perſwaded, that the above- men- 
tion'd Effects on the Veſſels cloſely communi- 
cating with the Orifice, are the neceſſary and 
unavoidable Conſequences of taking off the Re- 
| fiſtance of the preceding Blood in them, as hap- 
pens in Bleeding, has been the grand, if not 
the ſole, Occaſion, why the many Phznomena, 
chat occur in the ſpontaneous, and artificial, 
Cures of ſeveral Diſorders, and which evidently 
make againſt this univerſal Opinion, have been 
hitherto overlook d. For my Part, on reflect- 
ing on ſeveral, both artificial and natural Evacu- 
ations, which are known to be of ſingular Bene- 
fit in particular Diſorders, I can't forbear attri- 
buting theſe their remarkably ſalutary Effects 
to this, that as they are made from ſuch Veſſels 
as have a cloſe Connection with thoſe of the 
Parts affected, they relieve theſe of any præter- 
natural Load, with which they happen to he 
over- charged. It is, I preſume, for this Reafon, 
that the Hæmorrhoidal Flux is ſo remarkably 
beneficial in Obſtructions of the Viſcera of the 
lower Belly : For this, that copious Diſcharges 
; from the (i) Uterus in Puerperis carry of Ob- 
| G ſtructions 


) The remarkable Conſent ſubſiſuing between the 
Nel and Uterus has been Matter of much Speculation 


among 
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ſtructions of the Veſſels in the Breaſts, & vice 
derſa: That a Flow of Blood from the Hæ- 
morrhoidal Veſſels in the Piles, and a copious 
. Diſcharge 


among Phyſiologiſts. Some have attributed it to the Inoſ- 
culations of the Mammary and Epigaſtrick Arteries, and 
others to a Similarity in the Texture of both, as being 

Glandular Subſtances : But ſurely, even granting ſuch a Si- 
militude between them in this Reſpect, it by no Means 
neceſſarily follows, that this Circumſtance is ſufficient to 

conſtitute this ſo notable a Conſent between them ; un- 
leſs we can likewiſe demonſtrate the ſame between all 
other Parts, that agree in this ſame Neſpect of a fimilar 
Texture. We ſee the Breaſts and Uterus, that were to be 
thus ſubſervient to each other, are plac'd at a great Diſ- 

tance, and we know of no other Circumſtances peculiarly 
attending them, in reſpe& of many other Parts ſituate at 
te like Diſtance from one another, to which we can at- 
tribute this Sympathy, than that of the remarkable Inoſ- 
culations of their Veſſels : This then ſeems to be the Means 
| the all-wiſe Creator has made uſe of, to eſtabliſh this, on 
many Accounts, ſo neceſſary a Conſent between them: 
Hence it is that Cupping on the Breaſts takes off the over- 
Diſtenſion of the Uterine Veſſels in Floodings, that a co- 
pious Flux of the Lochia ſo remarkably leſſens the Flow 
of Milk from the Breaſts, & wice wer/a. We have here 
then an evident Demonſtration, how very apt Diſcharges | 
of Humours are to exhauſt thoſe Veſſels in particular, that 
have a cloſe Connection with the Parts from whence ſuch 
Diſcharges are made; and that more eſpecially in this 
Caſe, where we obſerve they communicate this Influence at 
ſo great a Diſtance: And indeed thoſe critical Metaſtaſes 
of Humours from one Part to another, which ſometimes 
occur in Practice, may, ſo far as we can tell to the con- 


trary, 


„ 
Diſcharge of Mucus from the Nares in a Pain 
of the Head, are ſo eminently ſerviceable in 
theſe Complaints: For this, the (4) Drains by 


Uſtion, Cc. (as was practiſed by the Ancients 


in general, but more eſpecially by the (/) Zgyp- 
_ tians) in all internal Suppurations, made as 

near as poſſible to the Place where ſuch Collec- 
tions of Matter are lodg'd, are ſo beneficial; 
for this, that thoſe on the Head and Neck re- 


G2 , lieve 1 


trary, havin on the ſame Kind of Diſpoſition of their 

reſpective Veſſels. It is very remarkable, that Galen, 
| ſpeaking of Cupping in Floodings, ſays, „Sic ad mam- 
« millas cucurbitam imponimus, cum ſanguis ex utero pro- 
uit, defixo maxime in ipſis communibus pectoris & uteri 
« vaſis, ejus ore. Method. Med. Lib. XIII. 


(4) Mr. Monro uſed to give a remarkable 13 of the 
good Effects of theſe i in internal Suppurations in his Præ- 
lections, wiz. A Lady, who had accidentally received 
Hurt, by a Fall on her Side, and had negleęcted all medi- 
cinal Applications, began, in about three Months after ſhe 
had met with the Accident, to expectorate, and diſcharge 

by Stool, a good deal of purulent Matter; as ſhe was like- - 
wiſe Hectic, it was imagin'd that the Lungs adher'd to 
the Diaphragm, and that an Abſceſs was form'd on this 
Part; however, on procuring a plentiſul Diſcharge from 
her Side by a Scton, the Hectic and other Symptoms ſoon _ 
left her for ſome Months; when imagining herſelf in no 
Danger of a Relapſe, ſhe dried it up: On this the Symp- 
toms ſoon recurred as at firſt, the Seton was now renew'd, 
and continu'd for two Years, the Conſequence of which 
was, that ſhe was cur'd, and remain'd well for mary 
Years. 


(2) Vide Proſper. Alpin. de Med, Egypt. 
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lieve the Epileptick, on the Mammary and (in) 
Scapular Regions the Conſumptive, and on the 
Parts behind the Ears the Convulſive, and other 
' Diſorders of Infants ; that Scarifications on the 
affected Side in the Pleureſy, on the Breaft in 


the (a) Peripneumony, on the Right Side in in- 


flammations of the Liver, and on the Left in 
= foie of the Spleen, are ſo peculiarly of Service 
in theſe reſpective Diſorders : In fine, to this it 
L © nine ther Gals on the affected Part in 
the Eryſipelas, Gout, Rheumatiſm, Tooth-Ach, 
habitual Redneſs of the Face, &c. gives fo 
much Relief in theſe Complaints. I ſhould now 
proceed to take Notice of the ſeveral Evacua- 
tions that are, in ſome Meaſure, analogous to 
ordinary Blood-letting, and conſider how far 
their moſt obvious Effects tend to confirm 
our 


( h Thus 1 hive 7 more than once e known a perpetual 
Bliſter between the Shoulders remove a violent Cough, 
-when attended with Hectick and other Symptoms of a Be- 
gianing Conſumption, even after the common Remedies, 
viz. Bleeding, Purging, Anodynes, Balſamicks, &c. have 
been tried in vain: Whether theſe good Effects, in 
ſuch Caſes, be not owing to the Circumſtance of its imme- 
diately exhauſting the Veſſels that have a cloſe Connection 
with the Bronchial Arteries, I own, is to me Matter of 
much Sulpicion. 


(x) With reſpeſt to Inflammations of the Lungs, it is 
very notorions, that no Evacuation is ſo peculiarly bene- 
fcial in any Diſorder, as a plentiful Diſcharge of Matter 
from their Veils themſelves, by Expectoration, is in this. 
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our Opinion concerning thoſe of that Cpe- 
— | 


But before I enter on this Enquiry, I muſt 
beg Leave to anticipate an Objection, which I 
am very ſenſible will be made againſt the Doc- 
trine above advanced; and that is, the imme- 
_ diate Effect, which Bleeding at a Diſtance is ge- 
nerally obſerved to be attended with in reſtrain- 
ing ſpontaneous Hemorrhages, it will be ſaid, 
| ſhould ſcem to depend on its turning the Flow 
of the whole Maſs of Blood to the Orifice, and, 
conſequently, from the Part affected: Now, 
though this be the general Way of accounting 
for the ſpeedy Effects of this Practice, yet I am 
inclined to think, and that not only for the Rea- 
ſons above aſſigned, but likewiſe for the follow - 
ing Conſiderations, that theſe are entirely and 
ſolely owing to it, as it takes off the Plenirude 
of the Veſſels in general, and, conſequently, 
weakens the diſtending, or that, Power, by 

' which the contained F * puſh qua data porta, 
or at the Orifice of the bleeding Veſſel. 


in the firſt Place we may ere that in 
many Hæmorrhages, the Loſs of Blood is re- 
ally, ſtrictly ſpeaking, their ſole Cure, as is evi- 
dently the Caſe in thoſe that are ſtopped ne 
the Aſſiſtance of either revulſive Bleeding, o 

other medicinal Application, and recur wk 
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in the Blood, or at ſuch Intervals, as are ſuffi- 


_ cient for a Regeneration of the Plethora ; as 
we know happens in many Caſes of Hzmorrha- 
ges, but particularly in thoſe of the Noſe in 

| young and plethoric Subjects. Secondly, If we 
allow the commonly ſuppoſed Effects of Blood- 
letting, in ſtrongly attracting the Maſs of Blood, 
to be true, we muſt neceſſarily likewiſe allow 
the ſame Effects to be produced by the Orifices ER 


of the bleeding Veſſels in ſpontaneous Hæmorr- 


| hages, but, at this rate, no conſiderable Hz- 
morrhage would ſtop #4 ſponte, till either the 


Patient were dead, or the Body nearly exhauſted 


of its Blood; whereas we fee they frequently 
do, without any medical Aſſiſtance whatever; 
and with regard to that of revulſive Bleeding, I 
will be bold to ſay, it never can ſave the Life 
of any Patient in ſuch Caſes; and, indeed, 1 
can't forbear thinking, there is juſt as much 
Room to expect ſalutary Effects from this Prac- 


tice in accidental, as in ſpontaneous Hæmorr- 
hages; and yet it is not only ſtrongly recom- 
mended by the beſt Authors in the firſt Age, 
and univerſally made uſe of by the ableſt Prac- 
titioners in the laſt, when, at the ſame Time, 
the whole medical World would look on him as 


a downright Madman, who dared even to pro- 


poſe it in the firſt; and that, though it muſt be 


confeſſed, he, would have every whit as much to 


olter in Vindication of ſuch Practice of his, as 


on any extraordinary Heat, or Agitation excited 


they 
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they could produce in Support of theirs. But 
to return. . 


The firſt Evacuation, whoſe Nature and Ef- 
fects I ſhall conſider, is that made by Suppura- 
tion, or rather by the Diſcharge of Pus. The 
Boer baavian, and generally received Hypotheſis 

concerning this Proceſs, the Formation of Mat- 
ter in Abceſſes, is, that the Tunics of the ob- 


ſtructed Veſſels, being melted down together 


with their ſtagnant morbid Contents, conſtitute 
that uniform white Liquor which is termed Pus: 
Whether or no this be really formed by ſuch a 
Solution, or is not rather compos'd ſolely by the 
_ obſtructing Humours extravaſated, and by ſome 
kind of inteſtine Fermentation, excited by the 
Warmth of the Place in which they are depoſi- 
ted, thus chang'd in their ſenſible Qualities, 1 
ſhall not pretend to determine : Ir is ſufficient 
for my Purpoſe to obſerve, that the Tenſion, 
Tumefaction, Redneſs, Pain, Sc. fo remarkable 
in the Increaſe of Inflammations, immediately 
abate on the Formation of Pus, and on its ſub- 
ſequent Diſcharge ſoon totally diſappear. A 
notable Inſtance ſurely of how great Conſe- 
_ quence a Diſcharge of Fluids from, or nearly 
from, the obſtructed, over-diſtended Veſſels 
themſelves is to their Depletion; and which 
Nature herſelf points out in this ſalutary Diſ- 
charge, that we may never want an authentick 
and warrantable Precedent, for making Evacua- 


tions 
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tions from the particular Parts that happen to 


be affected. But here it will be objected, that. 


the above-mention'd Effet of Suppuration,. in 


| exhauſting the circum-ambient Veſſels, Sc. by | 
no means proves that Blood-letting has the ſame 
Effects on thoſe near the Orifice ; that Pus is a 


Liquor very different from Blood; and that 
therefore theſe ſalutary Conſequences of its Diſ- 
charge may depend, ſo far as we can tell to the 
contrary, on its being the morbid offending 
Matter, or on ſome other Circumſtance attend- 
ing the Proceſs of Suppuration, into which we 


can by no Means penetrate : To this I anſwer, 
that at preſent I am arguing only that this Diſ- 
charge of Pus exhauſts, rather than invites more 
_ Liquors into the adjacent Veſſels, merely as 
they are adjacent; and this is manifeſt, not on- 


ly from its above-mention'd Effects, but like- 


wiſe from its exerting the fame Influence on 


any Tumour, Sc. that happens to be ſituate in 


its Neighbourhood ; nay, fo great is this its ex- 


hauſting Power, that, if long continu'd from 
any Part, it ſeldom fails to render ſuch Part, 


however plump and fleſhy before, thin and 
emaciated, and this while the other more 
remote ones continue in their natural State. 

As to the Concluſion I would draw from theſe 


Effects of purulent Diſcharges, of that here- 
after: And this leads me to the Conſideration 
of another Evacuation, whoſe Introduction into 
77 Practice, doubtleſs, took its Riſe from the Ob- 
ö ſervation 
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poſe to inſiſt on the great Advantage of making | 


ſervation that was made on the good Effects of 
the ſpontaneous one, I have been now f 


of, I mean that made by Iſſues, Setons, Se. 


And here it will, I preſume, be to no Pur- 


Oo 


theſe Drains as near as poſſible to the Part de- 


ſign'd to be reliev'd; not but that they fre- 
quently take Effect, even when they are applied 

at a great Diſtance from ſuch Part: But, not- 

withſtanding this, the whole Medical World 
will, I imagine, concur with me in aſſerting, 

that the (o) nearer they are made to ſuch Part, 


n * 
(e) Hippocrates in an Apoplexy gives the following Ad. 


rab la E,ẽjmq i d i Dl da, which evidently ſhews, how | 


f In Tumefactions of the Liver and Spleen he orders the 
reſpective Regions of theſe Viſcera to be ni d. Lib. 
de intern. Affection. 


Cel, ſpeaking of the Sciatica, tells us, the moſt effec- 


| tual Remedy is, Tribus aut quatuor locis ſuper coxam cu- 


tem candentibus ferris exulcerare ; and adds below, that | 


whenever we apply this Remedy, we ſhould always keep 


the Ulcer open, till the Diſorder is remov'd. De Medi- 


cina Lib. IV. Cap. xxiii. The ſame Author likewile tells 


us, that few of theſe fixed Pains, Ubi inveteraverunt, citra 


uſtionem finiuntur. In a Phthifis Pulmonalis, ſays this Au- 
thor, Exulcerandus eſt (Sc. ger) ferro candenti, uno 


loco ſub mento, altero in gutture, duobus ad mammam 


utramque: Item ſub imis offibus, quas che Graci 


vocant, * ne cen ſinas ulcera, niſi tuſks finita ſuerit. 


In 
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the greater Probability there is of their Sucveſs: 
And this, indeed, is a Circumſtance, : of which 
even the moſt barbarous and unciviliz'd Nations 
are ſufficiently appriz'd, a5 is manifeſt from their 
| almoſt conſtantly applying them near to the Part 
indiſpos'd. , A Practice, which as it can have 
taken its Riſe among them from no ſpecious 


Hypotheſis, or Reaſoning à priori, ſo doubtleſs 
it owes its Origin ſolely to their Experience of 
its good Effects. . Taking this Circumſtance 
then, with Regard to the Situation of theſe arti- 
ficial Outlets, for granted, the next I ſhall take 
Notice of, is the Quantity of Humours which 
they generally diſcharge; and this, indeed, is 
ſo extremely fmall in Compariſon of the whole 
| Maſs of Fluids in the Body, that there is not the 
| Feaſt Room to ſuſpect their Action any way to 
conſift in exhauſting the whole vaſcular Syſtem : 
In fine, it would be endleſs to point out the innumerable 
Inſtances of the above-mentioned Method of applying g this 
Remedy, that occur in the Writings of the Antients. Nay 
Ve are told, the Arabians, Chineſe, Fapomneſe, Tonguineſe, Per- 
fears, and many other Nations, apply this univerſal 225 
medy in the dame Way, and lay great Streſs upon it, ir 
the Cure of many different Diſorders. Dr. Wilks tells 5 
he ſav'd ſeveral Children by applying Leeches to the Jugu- 
lars, and cutting an Iſſue in Nucha, ſoon after Birth; 
whereas two or three, belonging to the ſame Parents, had 
died convuls'd for want of this Remedy. De Morb. Con- 
vulſ. Cap. iv. He has alſo given us a moſt extraordinary 
Inſtance of the good Effect of an accidental Exulceration 


of the Face, c. in curing an Epilepſy. De Morb. Con- 
vulſ. Cap. 1, | | 


N 


On the contraty, in Conſideration of theſe two 
Circumſtances attending them, think it is very 
manifeſt, that it depends on their immediately 
affecting the adjacent Veſſels; and this I take to 
be effected in the following Manner: Tis, I think, 
generally agreed, that theſe Diſorders in parti- 
cular, in which Drains thus applied are more 
_ eſpecially beneficial, viz. fix'd Rheumatic and 
| Iſchiadic Pains, ſcrophulous Tumors, Sc. 
proceed from an Obſtruction, and over- diſten- 
ſion of the Veſſels of the Part affected with 
(morbid) Humours: Now if we ſuppoſe the 


Veſſels, whoſe Orifices open into theſe: artificial 


Emunctories, to be contiguous with thoſe ob- 
| ſtructed, by Means of thoſe frequent arterial 
noſculations, which are ſo remarkable in every 
Part of the Body; or indeed to be barely con- 


NE tiguous to, and ariſe from the ſame capillary 


Trunks with, ſuch obſtructed Veſſels, their Ef- 
fects are equally eaſy to be accounted for: If the 
firſt Suppoſition be true, it is obvious to con- 
cieve, how the ſtagnant morbid Saburra, now 
that the Reſiſtance to its progreſſive Motion is 
in a great Meaſure taken off, may by means of 
the Force communicated to it by the Heart be 
propell'd, and gradually diſcharged thro' thoſe ' 
minute Ramifications that open into theſe Drains, 
and the affected Veſſels themſelves, which muſt 
neceſſarily, from the long continu'd State of 
Diſtenſion, in which they have remain'd, have 
loft a good deal of their natural Elaſticity, re- 
H 2 cover 
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cover their former Tone, and thereby a freſh 


Collection be prevented; or, in other Words, 
the Diſorder in a while totally cur'd ; if the laſt 
take place, *tis as eaſy to imagine the Fluids, 


' which are moving towards the obſtructed Veſ- 
ſels, now that they meet with an eaſier Paſſage 
than before, through the lateral Branches open- 
ing into theſe Outlets, will make but little Puſh 
at the Mouths of the firſt, and therefore they 
will be able, by their own vibratory Motions, 

to expel their Contents; and, indeed, theſe are 


fo much the more likely to be the Conſequences, 
as in all Probability the excretory Canals will, 


5 in Proceſs of Time, by Means of the conſtant 


Flow of Liquors thro* them, be (p) enlarg'd, 


1 much in the ſame Manner as has been obſerv'd 
of the lateral Veſſels, after the Operation for the 
Aneuryſm, and conſequently the Niſus of the 


| Fluids on the affected Veſſels ſtill farther dimi- 


niſh'd; which ever, I fay, of theſe Suppoſitions, 


and 


(4) 1 queſtion but this ſame Kind of Dilitation of 


the excretory Veſſels of old Ulcers, particularly of the 
Legs, is frequently the chief, if not the ſole Cauſe of that 


Difficulty we meet with in cicatrizing them; and yet we ſee 


that Iſſues, properly applied, frequently make a firm and 
laſting Cure of theſe Caſes, even when all other Means 


have been tried in vain; an Effect, which, in all Probabili- 


ty, they produce, not by draining away acrid morbid Mat- 
ter, but entirely by mtercepting and diverting the Flow of 


' Liquors from the relax d Veſſels, and thereby enabling 


them to recover their priſtine Tone. 


Ants 


- 


is 4 
and one muſt be true, the ſalutary (9) Effects 
of theſe Means of Cure, doubtleſs, depend on 
their n (r) the * Veſſels; a Cir- 
8 cumſtance, 
00 Some 1 attributed the good Eee of Iſſues to 


a certain Diſpoſition in their Veſſels to ſecern the Materia 
 Morbida of Diſeaſes from the Blood; but from what Cauſes 


ſuch an Alteration in their ſeveral Circumſtances, as is re- 
1 qAuiſite, in order to enable them to tranſmit only the mor- 
did Humours, and that too of many different Diſorders, 


and in which the conſtituent Parts of theſe Humours are 
as widely different as the Diſorders themſelves, can be pro- 
duc'd, is to me extremely unaccountable. Their Effects, 
indeed, have been generally conſider'd in the ſame Light 
with thoſe of ordinary Blood-letting, to wit, as either uni- 
verſally Evacuative, Revulfive, or Derivative; but ſurely 
the extremely ſmall Quantity of Humours, which theſe 
Out- lets diſcharge, entirely prevents them from 
either of the two firſt of theſe Indications of Car... 


wh » 5 f ä * 2 . 3 2 


| (r) The Great Profeſſor Monro uſed to relate a Circum- 
ſtance of the good Effects of Ifſues, which ſo remarkably 
makes for my preſent Purpoſe, that I muſt beg Leave to 
tranſcribe it. A Child that was ſubje& to Inflammations | 
in its Eyes, and ſcrophulous Tumours in its Neck, had a 
Drain made in the Nape of the Neck, the Effect of which 
% = was, that the Tumours, &c. ſoon diſappear'd : But on its 
þ being dried up, they return'd again; however the Drain 
| was again renew'd, and the Diſorder ſoon remov'd ; and 
it was thus alternately dried up, and made afreſh for ſeve- _ 
ral Turns, and always with the ſame Conſequence. A 8. 
markable Example ſurely, that Drains exhauſt the neigh- 
bouring Veſſels; and yet there are not wanting ſome Prac- 
titioners, who ſeem almoſt as much to dread an Attrahent 
Quality in theſe, as in the Orifice in Blood-letting ; nay. 
this 


TRY. 
cumſtance, which I remember to have ſeen de- 
monſtrated, beyond all Poſſibility of Contradic- 
tion, in a Woman, who had a cancerous Tu- 


mour taken from her Arm, which, though it 

immediately began to repullulate on the Cica- 
| frization of the Wound, yet on making a ** 
|  Tflue cloſe by it, ſoon totally Pn. 


| Before 1 quit this Head, I muſt beg Leave, 


; in _ Conſideration of theſe obvious Effects of 


| Drains on the neighbouring Veſſels, to propoſe 


rhe Uſe of theſe Remedies in two remarkably 
fatal Diſorders, in which they are ſeldom or ne- 


ver applied; the firſt of theſe is the Bronchocele, 
2 Diſeaſe that is pretty common, eſpecially a- 


mong the Female Sex, and which ſeldom fails, 
notwithſtanding the Aſſiſtance of the ordinary 


Means of Cure, to prove fatal in the End: Now, 
as it evidently ariſes from ſuch a præter- natural 


Tumefaction of the Parts ſurrounding the Fau- 
ces, and particularly of the Glandula Thyroeidea, 


(which I had lately an Opportunity of obſerving 
in a Woman who died of the Diſorder) as gra- 


dually ſtraitens, and at laſt totally obſtructs the 


(Eſophagus; whether or no would not the time- 


* opening a large Drain on the anterior Part of 


ä 


this Notion has ſome Way been communicated to the 
Vulgar, for I remember that, when I was propoſing to 


make an Iſſue in the Neck of a young Woman, who was 


diſorder'd in her Head, it was objected, that it would 


draw the Humours too much upwards. 
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the Neck be the moſt likely Means of prevent- 
ing the Increaſe of ſuch Tumour, and conſe- 
quently the happy Termination of the Diſorder? 


The next is no other, than---the Hydrophobia; 
a Diſeaſe which, however conſtantly mortal, 


ſeems to proceed altogether from a kind of In- 


flammation on, and Irritability of, the inveſting 


Membrane of the Epiglottis, Rima Glottidis, 
Sc. and the convulſive Spaſms and Suffocation 
that follow immediately on any Attempt to drink, 


and, when the Diſeaſe arrives at its worſt State, 
even on the Sight, or bare mention of Liquids; 


but as I have offer'd ſeveral Arguments in Sup- 


port of this Opinion in (s) another Place, 1 
muſt humbly intreat the candid Reader to excuſe | 
my repeating them here, and defer paſſing Sen- 
tence of Condemnation upon me, however wild 


and chimerical this Hypotheſis may ſeem to 
him, untill he has had an Opportunity of pe- 

ruſing the Arguments therein advanc'd : It may 

ſuffice at preſent to take Notice, that it was this 


Opinion that induc'd me to propoſe making a 


8 ge Drain on the fore Part of the Neck, as 


ſoon 


( Theſis Inauguralis de Epilepfia Edit. Ludg Batav. 
Ann. 1753. In this Diſſertation it is render'd extremely 


7 probable, that the univerſal Convulſions, which generally 


carry off Hydrophobick Patients, and likewiſe thoſe of Epi- 


lepticks, Hyftericks, Sc. proceed from one and the ſame 


Cauſe, to wit, ſuch ſpaſmodical Contractions of the Rima 
Glottidis, or the expiratory Muſcles, as for a While in- 
tercept the Reſpiration of, and ſuffocate theſe Patients, 
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ſoon as poſſible after the Hydrophobick Virus is 
infus d, in order to divert, derive thoſe Hu- 
as it were critically, depoſited on the Parts ad- 
Jacent to the Rima Glottidis, and thereby occa- 
ſion that dreadful and ever fatal Symptom the 
Hydrophobia, to the external Parts; and ſure 
Tam, that as there is ſome Probability of its 
ſucceeding, and as the ordinary Means, alas! 
too frequently fail, it might be worth while to 
try it. But to return from this tedious, and, 


As I fear it will be * d 15 
fion. 


The noted Method of uw Diſorders by 5 
Inuſtion, and keeping the Ulcers open by way 
of Drains, was ever look'd on as moſt efficacious 

in many obſtinate and inveterate Complaints; 


and we find, that it has always been cuſtomary 


in making theſe Outlets to fix on the neareſt 
Part, that could moſt conveniently, to that af- 
fefted : Now the Uſe of theſe may, in a great 
Meaſure, be compar'd to that of the natural 
Emunctories of the Body; and Nature, we ſee, 
has taken particular Care to place theſe near to 
the Parts, whoſe Recrements they were deſign'd 
to carry off, or which they were intended other- 
wiſe to relieve; and that in order the better to 


eſtabliſh an intimate Communication between the 


Veſſels of both, as being a Circumſtance neceſ- 
ſary to their producing the deſign d Effects : 
Tos 2 85 $6 i _ The 
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The ſoft pulpy Texture of the Glandular Party 
renders them very apt to ſwell, whenever the 
Blood is determin'd with greater Impetus than 
_ uſual, on their numerous tender Veſſels : Thus 
in Inflammations of the Arms, the Axillary ; 


of the Genitals, the Inquinal ; of the Head, the 


Parotid Glands frequently ſwell, and ſometimes 


5 ſuppurate, by which Circumſtances the obſtruct- E 


ed Veſſels of their reſpective N 6 are 
a * reliev'd. 


Another Evacuation, which is wont to be 
made from the Parts affected, and that with 
great Relief to the Patient, is that by Scarifica- 

tion, Cc. The Antients uſed to ſcarify the 
Parts affected in many Diſorders, as the Eryſi- | 
pelas, fix'd Pains, Sc. eſpecially when fuch 

Complaints remain'd obſtinate, notwithſtanding 
the Application of other Remedies. The Great 


Dr. (4) Friend tells us, that In e ae page 4 


« Caſes, and in the Eryſipelas particularly, it 
js often ſeen by Experience, that ſcarifying 
upon the Part, when the Membranes are load- 
ed and thicken'd, will remove the . Sug 
tion in a very ſudden and ſurprizing Manner.” 
And I was myſelf a while ago Eye-witneſs to a 
moſt ſucceſsful Application of Leeches to a 
violent Eryſipelatoſe Tumor, that had ſpread it- 
| {elf over the Scalp of an Infant, and had al- 
[ ready 


1) Hiſt, of PhyC. Vol. I. P. 76, 


ready ſo far affected the Brain, as to render it 


Comatoſe and ſtrongly convuls'd by Intervals, 


ſo that its Life was deſpair'd of, and which, 
together with the other Symptoms, ſoon abated 
after the Uſe of this Remedy; and it is now 
become a pretty common Practice to ſcarify, and 
that with Relief to the Patient, in Inflammations 
of the Eye-lids, Tonſils, Uvula, - Sc. The 
 fAEgyptians ſcarcely ever omitted this Remedy in 
any Diforder, in which they could conveniently 
make uſe of it; and though both theſe, as well 
as the Ancients, geherally; it not always, pre- 
mis'd ſome other Evacuation, yet as this was 
owing to the unreaſonable Dread, above-men- 
tioned, of increaſing the Fluxion, unleſs ſome 
Evacuation was irs inde from a diſtant Part, 
this Circumftance will not, I preſume, after 
what has been ſaid, be any Objection-to the 
Concluſion I would draw from the Succeſs of 
this particular Evacuation in Favour of the Prac- 
rice I would recommend. $42 


| And here, perhaps, it vil be aſk'd, what 
has all this to do with the Effects of drawing 
Blood in large Quantities, as in ordinary Blood- 
letting, on the Veſſels adjacent to the Orifice * 
To this I anſwer, that in the animal Body, a 
Machine, in which every thing is adjuſted 1 

mero, pondere, & menſurd ; a Syſtem of Veſſels, 
whoſe Fluids circulate by the moſt exact Laws 

df ERIN: and Hy draulicks, the conſe- 


quent 
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quent Effects of the larger and ſmaller Evacu- 
ations of theſe Fluids, with reſpect to increaſing, 
or diminiſhing, their Force, or Impetus, on the 


ſeveral Ramifications of its Veſſels, as adjacent 


to, or remote from, the Parts from whence 
ſuch Diſcharges are made, will differ only guoad 
plus & minus, or in exact Proportion to the 
Quantities that happen to be emitted; in every _ 
other Reſpect they will neceſſarily be the ſame, 
whether you draw off a Pint or a Drop, a Pound 
or a ſingle Grain: If therefore Phlebotomy 
really invites the Blood in larger Quantities, 
Sc. into the Veſſels adjacent to the Orifice, 
there is no Doubt to be made, that the ſmaller 
Diſcharges of every Kind, by taking off the 
Reſiſtance to the Fluids @ ergo in the Veſſels | 
communicating with their reſpective Orifices, 
produce the ſame Effect; but it is manifeſt from 
the Conſequences, that follow all theſe Evacua- 
tions, that they have no ſuch Effect; nay 
that, on the contrary, they never fail to relieve 
ſuch adjacent Veſſels of any præter- natural Sur- 
charge, under which they happen to labour; 
and from hence, I hope, I may ſafely conclude, 
that in order to render Phlebotomy, and other 
Evacuations, as beneficial as poſſible to our Pa- 
tients, we ſhould make them from Parts adja- 
cent to thoſe, which are cn to. be re- 
liev'd. 


Fs. n 
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And here I muſt beg Leave to obſerve, that 
the Terms Revulſion and Derivation are not only 
frequently confounded together, but likewiſe 
greatly wreſted, and more eſpecially this laft, 
from their original Significations. Thus many 


Authors, when they adviſe Blood-letting at a 


| Diſtance from the Part affected, tell us, it is | 
done by way of deriving the Impetus of the 


Blood from ſuch Part: Whereas this is, accor- 


ding to the ſtrict and original Senſe of the 
Word, revelling; and this is an Error, into 
which even the great Dr. Boerbaave has run, 
and that in the (2) Work, in compoſing which 
he has had ſo great Recourſe to the Writings 


of the Ancients : The ſame Miſtake is likewiſe = 


frequently committed in the Uſe of the Term 
Revulſion, when it is applied, as is frequently 
the Caſe, to imply the modus operandi of Bleed- 


ing near to the affected Part. But there is one 


(w) Error, with Regard to the Application of 

the Term Derivation, which is of fo groſs a 

Nature, and withal ſo extreamly common, that 

1 cannot forbear mentioning it; and this is the 

uſing it to imply the Determination of the Blood 
with 


RO Aph. Pr. F. 21024. Preſſio in vaſh cerebri minuitur To 
Derivatione i in alia & oppoſita loca. 


(00 Ut copia majore in partes affectas veniat ſanguis, fa- 
eit Derivatio, ut minore, Revulſio. Friend de Feb. Comm. 
ii. 


MY 
with greater Fe orce, &c. on the Parts adjacent 
to the Orifice, in order to break through any 
Obſtructions form'd in their Veſſels ; for ſurely 
this was far from being the Intention the An- 
cients had in View, in the Adminiſtration of this 
Species of Evacuation. And this, I preſume, 

_ owes its Riſe to a prevailing, but miſtaken No- 
tion, that the Effects of both kinds of Evacua- 
tions are to be (x) aſcrib'd to one and the ſame 
Cauſe, to wit, the attractive Influence of the 
Orifice on the Maſs of Blood, and conſequently 
that the Ancients deferr'd Bleeding near to the 
Part affected, untill the Humours were firmly : 
impacted in it, or the Tumour had acquir'd, as 
Galen calls it, a ſcirrhous Quality, with a View 
«a ( 9) JOY the Blood with e Force on, 
and 


0 ce * bence, therefore, J think it appears plainly, 
that in every Blood-letting, or as often as a Vein is 
* open'd in any Part of the Body, there always is both a 
_«« Derivation and Revulſion with Reſpect to different Parts 


of it; the latter being a neceſſary Conſequence of the 
former.“ Butler on ann P. 55. | 


(5) This is, in a great Meaſure, making the Ancients = 
guilty of the moſt groſs Inconſiſtency in their Practice ima- - 
ginable, firſt to bleed, in order to draw the Humours 
from, and the next Moment to invite them back on the 
Part affected: No, they were far from being ſo ſtupid. — 
The Caſe was, they bled near to the Part affected with a 
View to deplete its over-diſtended Veſſels, but were fear- 
ful of putting it in Practice, while the Humours were in 
full Flow towards _ Part, and this was the Motive that 


induc'd 
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and therefore of breaking through the Obſtruc- 
tions in, ſuch Part: But, not to inſiſt on what 
is above advanc'd relating to the fundamental 
Principles, on which theſe two Intentions were 
founded, the Unreaſonableneſs of this Notion is 
apparent from Multitudes of Paſſages that occur 
in the Ancients : Thus Galen tells us, (z) the 
c Indication in every Inflammation is one and 
„ the ſame, to wit, the exhauſting the in- 
« flam'd Part of its too abundant Blood:“ 
And again, (a) © In Diſorders of the Extremi- 
s ties, make your Evacuations from their 
=_ reſpective Fellows, and this, whether you in- 
< tend to xgvell or derive.” Nay, even their 
opening the Saphæna in menſtrual Obſtructions 
| ſeems to have been practiſed with a Deſign of 
emptying the uterine Veſſels of any præter · natu- 
ral Collection of Humours, or, if we conſider 
that in theſe Caſes there is, for the moſt Part, 
either a Vomiting of Blood, or Pain in the 
Head, Stomach, &c. of inviting the Blood from 
ns unnatural Route to ſuch Parts towards the 


Orifice, 


induc 4 them to defer it, till Blood had been drawn from 
a diſtant Part, or till the Diſorder was on the Decline. 


; (z) Quo fit, ut indicatio omnibus ſit communis, nempe 


| | vacuatio redundantis, in particula phlegmone _— lan- 


_ Meth. Med. Lib. XIII. Cap. II. 


(a] Patientibus vero 9 beds: a conjugibus 
eracuatio facienda eſt, ſiye retrahere velis five derivare. 
De Art. Cur. ad Gl. Lib. II. Cap. ii. 
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Orifice, ad conſequently into its wonted Chan- 
nel, or, in other Words, by way of Revulſion, 
rather than of drawing it with greater Force, 

Sc. on the Uterine Veſſels, in order to break 
through their Obſtructions. 


"From - what has been aid; in order to fix 
more determinate Significations on, and ſuch as 
are more agreeable to what was originally im- 
plied by, the Terms Revulſion and Derivation, | 


| (were it not that it may be deem'd arrogant in me ; 
to attempt ſuch Reformation) I would apply | 
the firſt to denote the Operation of thoſe me- 


dical Means, which, by ſtimulating the Parts to 
_ which they are applied, invite the Blood in larger 


Quantities, Sc. on ſuch Parts, and this when 
applied at a Diſtance, with an Intent to avert 
the Force of the Circulation from the affected 


Part: Whereas, by the laſt I would underſtand 
that of ſuch as divert, derive the obſtructing 
Humours of the Part affected through an adja- 
cent Outlet; thus Catharticks, Veſicatories, Sina- 
piſms, &c. ſeem beſt calculated to anſwer the 
Indication of Revulſion; and Bleeding, Iſſues, 
Setons, &c. that of Derivation. The Deriva- 
tive Effects of ordinary Blood- letting are quick 
and tranſitory; thoſe of Iſſues, &c. flow and 
laſting: And hence it is, that the firſt is more 
peculiarly adapted to the Cure of acute, the 
laſt to that of chronick Diſorders. Among 
the Revulſtve Means of Cure, there is is not 


* one, 


— 
one, nun a en a Dimas ende 
as Catharticks; and that becauſe, while they 


irritate, ſtimulate, and conſequently deter- 
quantities, Cc. 


mine the Blood in 'greater 
on the meſenterick Veſſels, they likewiſe diſ- 


charge a large Quantity of Humours out of 
the Circulation. Now if to theſe Circumſtances 


ve likewiſe add the following, that their Opera- 
tion continues for a conſiderable Time, and that 
the Humours they diſcharge, to wit, the bi- 
' lous, ſerous, Sc. are, of all others in the Body, 
by far the moſt apt to acquire a morbid Taint, 
we need no way admire their extenſive Uſe, 
ndnd ſurprizing Efficacy, in the Cure of almoſt 
cerery, as. well acute, as chronick, Diſorder. The 
obvious Effects of Veſicatories are to determine 
the Blood in greater Quantity, and with greater 
Impetus on the Parts to which they are appli- 
ea, arid that by Reaſon of the (3) Pain they 


excite; but as the Quantity of Liquors they 
| diſcharge is but ſmall, and eſpecially as they are 


apt to encreaſe 'the Impetus of the Fluids in 

general, their Revulſive Effects are by no Means 

ce equal to thoſe of Catharticks ; they have how- 
ever this Advantage over the others in this Re- 
ſpe&, that they can be applied at what Diſtance | 


the Practitioner pleaſes from the affected Part: 


nnn WEEN >, 


| 6% Dolor ſanguinem ad ſe trahit, is an Obſervation as 


antient as Galen, De Cur, Rat. per Sang. M. Cap. vii. 


3:4 


- kdering the eie Nature "of: the ordinary 
* viſicatory Applications, tis great Piry, that 
others are not in general ſubſtituted in their 
ſtead, eſpecially as the Materia Medica ſupplies 
us with ſuch Numbers of Simples, whoſe veſi- 
catory Qualities are as remarkable, and which 
are in every Reſpect, harmleſs and i innocent. 8 


1 5 [ ER, We n may obſerve the Antients, i in the Diſtinc- | 
| tions they made between Revulſive and Deri- 
vative Evacuations, had as much Reſpect to 
the oppoſite, as to the remote Situation of the 
Part affected, with Regard to the Place from 
whence they were made; and from hence it & 
"that they fometimes adviſe Cupping, for In- 
ſtance, in the Nape of the Neck, in beginning 
"Pains of the Sinciput, and that under a Notion 
of revelling ; whereas it is pretty evident, as 
well from the literal Signification of the Term 
H. Nile, as from the Definition they have left 
: us of this Species of Evacuation, thar, had they 
FE been acquainted with the true Diſtribution of the 
-|,, _Bbbod-Veſith, together with the Courſe of the 
Blood through them, they would have term'd 
"the Evacuation ir! the preſent Caſe Derivative, | 
The fame likewiſe may "be ſaid of bleeding in 
-the frontal Vein in beginning Pains of the Oc- - 
"ciput, of opening the temporal Artery in vis 
"lent Opthalmias, and in ſhort of all other Eva- 
cuations made from Veſſels adjacent to the Parts 
affected, at Whatever Time of the Diſorder, or 
K RT . 
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with whatever Intention they are 1 1; 
for ſurely it is the Vicinity of the open'd Ve 


ſels to ſuch Parts, not the Previous Indication 
the Operator Has in his Eye, that renders them 
thus beneficial-in theſe Caſes ; and therefore 
their good Effects greatly confirm our preceed- 
ing Arguments in favour of Bleeding near to 
the affected Parts, 0 wy of Derivation. 


+ 


ta | CONCLUSION., 


. The extenſive Uk, —_ pa . ry t 
8 Blood · letting in the Cure of Diſorders, are Cir- 
cumſtances | of which the Medical World, in 
general, has ever been ſufficiently * convinc A. 
3 however well agreed Practitioners haye 
been, with reſpect to its Uſefulneſs, in general, 
ve find they have been greatly divided i in their 
Opinions, concerning the Reſtrictions to which 
its Adminiſtration ought to be confin'd in ſe⸗ 
veral Diſorders: 3 led Points re- 


4 ot we —=e 


PC +4 as 


= Election of Blood. Veditls. Nay to * ex- 
| „ and with ſuch. extream Viru- 
lence; were theſe at one Time, carried on, 1 that 
eg but the Interpoſition of the Royal, Au- 
thority could filence the Diſputants. That the 
immediate Effects of Blood: letting are, either 


# & + «* 


to determine. .this F bug in greater a OD, 
or 


FF 
or to deplete -the Veſſels adj: acent to, the Ori- 
fice, 15, I think, ſelf-evident ; one or the other 
of theſe muſt be its immediate Conſequence, 
ang 1 there can abſolutely be no (c) Medium be- 
tween the two; but che former, indeed, of theſe 
Effects have been generally afcrib'd to it: This, 
we find, has been the: moſt univerſally Prevail- 
ing Opinion, though ſurely i it appears, as well 
from che Ancient as the Modern Practice, with 
Regard to this Remedy, to haye been ever at- 
tended with a ſtrong Suſpicion of its contrary 
Effects. However this be, it muſt be confeſs d, 
the ordinary Practice in this particular i is by no 
Means conformable to either of theſe Opinions, 


1 but on the contrary directly repugnant to both; 


if the firſt Opinion be true, bleeding at a Diſ- 
' tance (I ſpeak of painful Inflammatory Caſes, 

Sc.) ſurely is right, and opening a Veſſel ad- 
jacent to the affected Part, even after the other 


has been premis . as is the ordinary Method, 
K 2 


600 Some, indeed,” ;cblcrving the continual Diſſentions 
among the Profeſſors: of Medicine on this Subject, have 
ventured to affirm, that it is a Matter of great Indifference, 
from what Veſſel Blood be drawn in any Diſorder; ;. but 0 
this ſurely is as ridiculous, as it would be to declare, that 

in Eryſipelatoſe, Hydropical Swellings, Oc. ſcarifying on 
the Parts affected, is of no more Service than ſcarifying at 
_a Diſtance; or that all Evacuations are beneficial in this 
Reſpett only, that they exhauſt or empty the .Blood-Veſ+ 
ſels in general, than which nothing can be more directly 


contrary to the Occurrences chat daily happen i in the Cure 
of Diſeaſes. : 


” 
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Js as iy wrong, and can Ne no other 
| Purpoſe, than that of aggravating the Caſe : 


On the contrary, if the other be true, o opening a 
Veſſel near to the Part affected is right, and as 
long as we defer this Practice, ſo long we de- 


prive our Patient of one great Advantage, which 
he would certainly reap from the proper - 
niſtration of this moſt efficacious Remedy, To | 
fine, the manifeſt Inconſiſtency of the ordinary 
Method of applying Phlebotomy to the Cure of 
| Diſeaſes, evidently demonſtrates the Subject we 
| have been treating of, to be of more Conſe- | 
| quence to the Practice of Medicine, than many 
may, perhaps, at firſt Thought 1 imagine ; z, and, 
indeed, this Point ſo much the more neceſſarily : 
requires to be determin'd, as we would wish o | 
void the Imputation of proceeding on uncer- 
tain Principles i in the Uſe of a Remedy, Which | 
we have daily, nay hourly, Occaſion to apply : 
It was a Concern at ſeeing the Practice of Me- 
dicine in this Point ſo deficient, and I fear I may 
fay, abſurd and irrational, that induc'd me to 
pen the preceding Pages. How far they will 
tend towards rendering it more rational, I leave 
to the Determination of the Publick. The Na- 
ture of the Subject Was. ſuch as oblig d me to 
adhere to one or che other of the above Opini- 
ons, and I neceſſarily pitch'd on that, which to 
"me ever ſeem'd the moſt rational: If I have 
been too haſty in drawing Concluſions, I beg 
it may not be imputed to an invincible Prejudice 
in 


ect}: 


5 ki Behalf; fincel am by no Means Sidel 
in this, nor indeed in any other Point, but I am 
ready to relinquiſh them, when properly con- 
vinc'd of my Error, and ſhall be equally pleas'd 
to ſee this particular Point of Practice eſtabliſh'd 


on any other Principles, provided they be 


; founded o on the ſolid Baſis of ſound pra and ; 


_— — 
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